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HANOI TEAM REPORTS ON PEACE PROSPECTS: 


Depressingly remote 


“The longer we remained in North 
Vietnam, the more closely we = ap- 
proached the conclusion that the pros- 
pects for peace are depressingly re- 
mote.” 

This statement was made by Rabbi 
Abraham Feinberg at a press conference 
held in London on Monday. He was 
supported by the Rev A. J. Muste and 
Bishop Ambrose Reeves, with whom he 
had just visited Hanoi for ten days. 
As well as the press conference, the 
three men met MPs and members of 
peace groups, and appeared on TV. A. 
J. Muste also gave an hour’s interview 
to Peace News reporters. 

In a statement issued on the eve of 
leaving Hanoi, which we publish on 
page 4 this week, the three church 
leaders condemned the bombing of North 
Vietnam by the United States, calling it 
“savage,- inhumane and utterly im- 
moral”; as far as they could see, it 
was also without “any military justifi- 
cation.” They felt “constrained to state 
publicly that the responsibility for tak- 
ing the initiative toward peace in this 
case lies with the United States.” 

They had visited Vietnam as represen- 
tatives of “Volunteers for Peace in 
Vietnam,” a committee of individuals 
from the peace movements of several 
countries; a fourth representative, Pas- 
tor Martin Niemoller, travelled separate 
ly. A. J. Muste is well-known as a radical 
pacifist, and Rabbi Feinberg is a vice- 
president of Canadian CND. Bishop 
Reeves, on the other hand, emphasised 
that he had no connection with the 
peace movement. All three, however, had 
evidently been impressed both by the 
suffering of the people in North Viet- 
nam and by the “iron determination” 
of government and people to fight for 
independence. 


No military targets 


Bishop Reeves explained that seeing the 
victims of napalm and fragmentation 
bombing had made him say: “ This must 
stop.” The napalm victims had the most 
terrible disfigurement he had ever seen, 
and the fragmentation bombs were quite 
plainly anti-personnel weapons. A wo- 
man whose family had been killed in a 
village near Hanoi had said: “ Why do 
they bomb us? We are not iron or con- 
crete, we are people.” In one area, where 
there were no military targets visible, 
300 houses had been destroyed. In a 
hamlet of 345 people, everything ex- 
cept the church had been destroyed. He 
had seen a child of eight whose spinal 
cord had been severed by a fragment; 
his mind “boggled” at the “more 
serious cases" which he had not been 
allowed to see. 

At the meeting with peace groups, 
Bishop Reeves added that a shtewd and 
experienced foreign observer he had met 
in Hanoi had told him there were no 
military targets in Hanoi. The only thing 
approaching a military target which he 
had seen was the big railway bridge 
across the Red River, which had been 
left untouched. A correspondent of Le 
Monde, after visiting US airmen on an 
aircraft carrier, had stated that over 
large areas of North Vietnam, officers 
were free to choose what targets they 
liked. 

Since it was their conviction that the 


bombing was wrong, they believed that 
it should cease “forthwith, completely 
and unconditionally.” It was not a step 
for which a quid pro quo could reason- 
ably be asked or given. A. J. Muste said 
that before the trip many people had 
urged him to seek “some kind of ges- 
ture from Hanoi”; but, he said, “I 
couldn’t bring myself to ask them; you 
couldn’t ask them to compromise on 
the bombing.” 


At the press conference, Rabbi Feinberg 
revealed that Ho Chi Minh had invited 
President Johnson to be his guest, “ sit- 
ting just where you are now.” Ho had 
said: 


“Let him come with his wife, his 
daughters, his secretary, his doctor 
and his cook, but let him not come 
with his gun on his hip. Let him not 
bring his generals or admirals.” 
This statement caused some excitement, 
but since the churchmen had not pressed 
Ho Chi Minh as to exactly what he 
meant, the excitement subsided after a 
few exploratory questions. 
Undoubtedly these men are not Com- 
munists or the dupes of Communists. 
When asked at the press conference 
whether the North Vietnamese believed 
that victory was possible, the reply was 
that Pham Van Dong had definitely 
said victory was possible, but that “the 
leaders of any people in any war try 
to build wp confidence.” At the later 
meeting, A. J. Muste said: ‘“ They say 
they are sure they are winning; I think 
they think they are winning.” He and 
Bishop Reeves emphasised the difference 
between Hanoi and Saigon, or for that 
matter, between Hanoi and China (‘as 
different as chalk to cheese”). The 
Vietnamese civilians, so far from being 
held down, were armed and dispersed 
around the countryside. There was no 
military marching about in Hanoi, and 
only one soldier on guard when they 
visited Ho. Hanoi was a most relaxed 
city, especially in contrast to Saigon, 
where there was “immense tension.” 
Bishop Reeves said that in contrast to 
any other Communist country he had 
been to, Vietnamese Marxism was defin- 
itely secondary to nationalism. A. J. 


Muste made the same point: ‘They 
are not typical totalitarians; I didn’t 
meet a single hard-line dogmatic Marx- 
ist-Leninist.” Thus the North Vietnamese 
were apparently permissive towards the 


Catholics, and the NLF towards the 
Buddhists, because of this unifying 
nationalism. 


The team had also spoken to Nguyen 
Van Tien, the representative in Hanoi 
of the South Vietnamese National Liber- 
ation Front. According to A. J. Muste, 
there appeared to be no difference of 
outlook between the NLF and the North; 
both wanted complete internal self-deter- 
mination, “ with no International Control 
Commission or any of that jazz, any 
more than there should be international 
supervision of elections in the US or 
the USSR.” Confusingly, they sometimes 
referred to internal self-determination 
as “neutrality,” while insisting that 
North Vietnam was part of the “ social- 
ist bloc.” 


End support for Ky 


The most unsatisfactory part of their 
conversation, according to Bishop 
Reeves, occurred when he _ pressed 
Nguyen Van Tien about atrocities com- 
mitted by the NLF. At first he refused 
to admit that there were any atrocities, 
and then he said that they were always 
acts committed by individuals, who were 
tried and punished by a people’s court. 
They had not been able to agree on a 
definition of an atrocity. 

While the end of the bombing appeared 
to be the precondition the North Viet- 
namese wanted before they could think 
of negotiating, they would not negotiate 
without the NLF, and here “the real 
hitch is the Ky regime.” Neither Ky nor 
the NLF would negotiate with the other. 
Thus, when people like Senator Ful- 


bright urged new steps towards negotia- 
tions, it had to be asked whether they 
were prepared to face the implications 
of what they were asking: an uncondi- 
tional end to the bombing, the end of 
US support for Ky (and a consequent 
crisis in Saigon), the end of the prin- 
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ciple that the US should give military 
and other support to any right-wing gov- 
ernment in Asia claiming to be threat- 
ened with Communist aggression. 

Even this outline of some of the factors 
involved is a reminder of the team’s 
statement that “the problems associated 
with the achievement of peace are im- 
mense.” It is evident that a complete end 
of the bombing is a necessary but not a 
sufficient condition of peace, because 
the North Vietnamese could not make 
peace over the heads of the NLF. How- 
ever, A. J. Muste had one or two hopeful 
pointers as far as concerned the pres- 
sures for peace within the United 
States: for instance, recent speeches on 
SANE platforms indicated a shift in 
that organisation towards a more radical 
policy, and there was a chance that 
SANE would join other peace groups in 
the coming “spring mobilisation” 
against the war. There was also a poss- 
ibility of opposition to the war spread- 
ing in the trade unions, now that Reuther 
had dissociated himself from AFL sup- 
port of the president. 

What good has the trip done? It has 
not ended the war, and the visitors have 
brought back a depressing conclusion. 
But it will have done good, if the ex- 
perience and standing of these men en- 
ables them to convince more of their 
fellow-men that the United States gov- 
ernment is in a practically and morally 
untenable position. They will certainly 
try to convey what they’ve learnt as 
widely as possible; Bishop Reeves in- 
tends particularly to reach those beyond 
the ranks of the committed peace move- 
ment. In Britain as in the USA, there 
are those who will listen; the advertise- 
ment by 1,500 university staff in Tues- 
day’s Times shows that some will also 
speak out. The prospects for peace may 
be dim now, but it must come. 
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Easter 


No-one is more conscious of the need 
for an independent peace weekly than 
J, and no-one more appreciative of the 
fact that for a very long time Peace 
News has attempted to fulfil this need. 
Nor do I support the idea that any 
organisation within the peace movement, 
and that applies equally to CND as to 
any other, is so perfect and so effective 
that it can afford to resent criticism, or 
to refuse to profit by such criticism - 
I, personally, do not believe you can 
ever have progress without dissent. 
Nevertheless if such criticism is to be 
useful and constructive it should, at 
least, be informed. 


For this reason I would like to put the 
record straight with reference to Bob 
Overy’s article ““CND, the Hampstead 
resolution, and the clique.” We are 
accused (if indeed I am thought to be 
one of the clique!) of not trying hard 
enough to implement the Hampstead 
resolution. Bob Overy admits that Peggy 
Duff wrote to the four named organisa- 
tions immediately after the first National 
Council meeting in November (CND’s 
Conference was on October 22/23) - the 
fact that it took so long to arrange dates 
for meeting these organisations is 
neither her fault nor mine. My diary is 
full of tentative dates for meetings, after- 
wards cancelled by them and not by us. 


The delegation to meet these organis- 
ations was decided by the National Coun- 
cil itself and it is neither true, nor 
fair, to say that it was composed of 
people who opposed the Hampstead 
resolution. Michael Howard certainly did 
not, Bill Wedderburn was not involved 
in the debate, and Alec Leaver refused 
to be on the delegation precisely be- 
cause he had opposed the resolution at 
Conference. There were no meetings of 
the Committee set up to meet CARD, 
UNA, etc, no meetings of any sub 
groups or cliques between the meeting 
with CARD etc, on January 2, and the 
meeting with other organisations on 
January 5. It was on my advice to the 
EC meeting on January 6 that they 
came to no decision and made no re- 
commendations to the National Council 
meeting next day. In view of the diffi- 
culties we had encountered, and the im- 
possibility of carrying out, fully, the 
Hampstead resolution, I believed, rightly 
or wrongly, it was properly the duty of 
the Council to attempt to interpret 
the wishes of Conference in light of 
all the circumstances obtaining. 


On the question of the proposed organis- 
ation of this year’s Easter demonstra- 
tion J must point out that last year the 
march was organised by the Projects 
Committee. The Liaison Committee was 
consulted but had no executive powers. 
This year the other organisations are 
full members of the Projects Committee 
ee the same powers as CND delegates 
on it. 


I apologise for the length of this letter 
but I feel very strongly that your readers 
have the right to know all the facts. 
May I conclude by saying that for al- 
most a decade now Easter has been a 
time of protest and demonstration 
against armaments and war. The dead 
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and dying of Vietnam can have no voice 
in our councils and committees but we 
owe it to them to ensure that any demon- 
stration or demonstrations this Easter 
are as effective as possible and not 
rendered ineffectual by internal squab- 
bling and unjust snipping from which 
ever side it comes. I say this in all 
humility for few of us are entirely 
without blame. 

Olive Gibbs, 

Chairman, Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament, 

14 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 


Bob Overy’s “revelations” about the 
“scheme afoot within the ruling circles 
of CND” qualify him to assume a role 
as the Victor Zorza of the peace move- 
ment. I look forward to more, it should 
all be very interesting. 


A pity though that he misses the main 
point, which is surely that the CND 
Annual Conference got off on the wrong 
foot by adopting a policy resolution that 
sought deliberately to spread CND’s 
policy all over the political map, speci- 
fically rejecting even a reference to nu- 
clear weapons and then threw out a 
resolution calling for “the main weight ” 
of our work to be directed against nu- 
clear weapons. Having moved away from 
its single issue purpose, it was not sur- 
prising that Conference then wallowed 
around for a couple of days in a morass 
of so-called ‘new thinking.” The nar- 
rowly passed resolution was a feature of 
Conference, throughout. 


On Easter, Conference passed the Hamp- 
stead resolution which did not only call 
for a “ joint demonstration ” but defined 
the aims of thé demonstration to be 
anything that did not directly conflict 
with the aims of CND, which had, in 
any case, been diffused by the earlier 
resolution, The essence of Hampstead 
was that we should try to get everybody 
marching about everything, and that as 
there is no viable alternative to Wilson- 
ism at the moment we should “ use CND, 
at least for the time being” as Mike 
Rustin put it in moving the resolution. 
It was a non-starter from the beginning, 
and I doubt whether Grays Inn Road 
could have brought it off, even if they 
had been really trying. 


Not to worry unduly, however, because 
throughout its history CND has always 
had somebody or other trying to “ use” 
the Campaign or telling us that there 
was something more important than, 
or a necessary pre-requisite to abolish- 
ing nuclear weapons. On our side of the 
argument, however, we have always been 
able to point to the ever present nuclear 
threat, and in the long run, the Cam- 
paign always shrugs off the diversions 
and gets on with banning the bomb. 


The increase in fall-out from the Chinese 
tests, the admission that underground 
testing also produces fall-out, the stray 
US missile over Cuba, the Australian 
Calwell’s warning that the Pentagon is 
considering the use of the bomb in 
Vietnam and the report by The Times 
Defence Correspondent (January 9) that 
there is a discussion going on in White- 
hall about whether Polaris should be 
deployed against the Russians or the 
Chinese, all, in the last few weeks, have 
served to remind us of our real purpose. 


This is why we are getting an excellent 
response from all over the country to 
our demonstration in Merseyside on 
February 25 when Britain’s second 
Polaris is to be launched. Nobody seems 
to want to argue about where it should 
start from or whether it should be a 
“joint” or a “co-operative” effort. 
People just want to march against the 
British bomb again, now that Wilson is 
making it. 


About Easter; from our position of pro- 
vincial innocence we will watch for what 
comes out of all the interminable Lon- 
don meetings, and then, whatever it is, 
we will book the coaches, bring our 
Polaris banners and try to inject a 
CND presence. 

Dick Nettleton, 

14 Tib Lane, Manchester 2. 


The Victor Zorza of the peace movement 
replies: I’m sorry if my article didn’t 


make clear my own opinion of the Hamp- 
stead resolution argument. This is that 
one must accept that CND has done its 
best to implement the conference de- 
cision and has failed. Nevertheless, a 
group of people closely associated with 
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the resolution are angry that CND_has 
failed. If one is not to dismiss these 
people as fools or trouble-makers, one 
has to try and explain why they are 
angry and how far they are justified. 
This I tried to do. 


Abortion 


Jane Darroch (Peace News, January 20), 
asserts that she has never come across 
an abortion that struck her as justified. 
I am not a psychotherapist, or a social 
worker, but I’ve seen plenty of illegal 
abortions in my time. Abortion is justi- 
fied when girls of the age of 14 and 15 
are involved, and unmarried mothers 
provide the greatest number of illegal 
abortion cases. As to the bit in her letter 
about contraceptives, does she know of 
any doctor or clinic in Scotland, outside 
universities, that will give birth control 
advice to the unmarried? Is she also 
aware of the incredible ignorance among 
the working class about birth control? 
Birth control is looked on by many 
working class people as “dirty.” Until 
contraception is made available from the 
age of puberty onwards to everyone who 
needs it, married or unmarried, abortion 
must stay. As Jane Darroch says, “ con- 
traceptives do not work perfectly, but 
they do not work so badly that a woman 
has eight children when she wanted 
two or three.” True, but what about 
the woman who may find in the middle 
of, for instance, a university course, that 
her chosen contraceptive method has 
failed? Is she to leave (to have a child 
she may not want)? What a waste of 
time and money! 

A woman has the inalienable right to 
decide whether she bears a child or not. 
No-one has the right to deny her this 
choice. Incidentally, Jane Darroch ap- 
pears to be a socialist, and I presume 
believes in human equality. Is she aware 


that present abortion laws favour the 
rich? The company director’s wife pays 
over her £200 in Harley Street, the bus 
driver’s wife has to face the burden of 
an unwanted child. 

Ian S. Sutherland, 

34 Kintore Place, 

Aberdeen. 


Thank you 


My name is Kostas Tassopoulos. I am in 
Sotiria sanatorium prison, Athens, as a 
political prisoner, sentenced to two 
years imprisonment for the Gorgopo- 
tamos affair. 

The reason for writing you: during 
Christmas and New Year’s Day, I have 
taken a great number of wishing cards 
from friends in all parts of England. 
Because it is impossible to me to answer 
to each of one of those friends, I will 
be very thankful to you if you have the 
kindness to address with your news- 
paper my love and my best wishes to 
all friends that have the kindness to 
send me the human light and the joy 
of Christmas in my prison. 

Thanking you I wish you also a peace- 
ful New Year. 

K. Tassopoulos, 

c/o Athens Association of Families of 
Political Exiles and Prisoners, Patision 
14 (Stoa Fexi), 

8th Floor, No 13, 

Athens. 


Porton—correction 


John King informs us of an error in 
his letter (Peace News, January 13) 
concerning the Porton reconnaisance trip 
on January 28. It seems there is no such 
place as “The Raven” in Porton, and 
what he meant was the Haven cafe on 
the A30, two miles south-east of the 
village. See Diary, page 9. 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


In any age that was rapidly losing 
sights of its own sanity, the news that 
some barbarians were on the rampage 
somewhere and methodically devastating 
sixty square miles of country as the 
Americans are doing in Vietnam, would 
have provoked surely at the very least, 
some kind of international crusade to 
halt the aggressor and an attempt to 
bring relief and succour to the victims. 
When the Turks sought to create a frac- 
tion of.this havoc in Greece 100 years 
or more ago, the rest of Europe trembled 
at the violence of Britain’s angry re- 
sponse, and Byron, in word and deed, 
immortalised the Greek struggle for 
freedom that ensued. Not least remark- 
able is the way the press today report 
such horrors; I found this one in a 
small paragraph by itself, the sort of 
paragraph that tells one that Mrs So- 
and-so is 150 years old and has received 
a telegram from the Queen, or that the 
fire brigade in Margate was called out 
to rescue a cat from a tree; the main 
headlines, if I remember aright, were 
about a man who had escaped from 
prison. 


The ‘press is often accused of sensation- 
alism but its real vice is its insistence on 
sensationalising the trivial whilst fre- 
quently treating the really sensational 
aspects of our time as being unworthy 
of more than a passing note. The crisis 
in Fleet Street about which we hear so 
much, concerns, I would have thought, 
its conscience as much as its cash base. 
Sixty square miles of devastation! That’s 
yet another bung hole knocked open in 
the sadly listing vessel of international 
morality. Yet another was the item, 
mentioned simply en passant as it were, 
in an article on China that there were 
more than ten million people in prison 
there. Ten million! Yet the writer might 
have been talking about the production 
of knitting needles in the Isle of Man. 
In a similar predicament Macbeth de- 
clares: - “I have supped full of horrors, 
direness once familiar to my slaughter- 
ous thoughts cannot once startle me.” 

But at least he seemed to know where 
his methods were taking him. Do we? 

* 


I have always thought Jo Grimond was 
one of those people who was far too 
adult to take the demands of the party 
political game seriously, and his resig- 
nation would seem to confirm this. In 
wondering what the new chap is like 
it also occurs to me, and not for the 
first time, to reflect what an extraordin- 
ary crowd the Liberals are. I have ad- 
dressed several meetings of Young Liber- 
als and always I have been touched by 
their appealing mixture of high-minded 
moral earnestness and their sheer poli- 
tical innocence. They tend to work like 
fervent and dedicated beavers, and yet 
when one asks for light on their policies 
the heavy bundle of literature they are 
apt to hand over with such a touching 
gleam of conviction in their eyes is about 
as comprehensible as an_ interleaved 
edition of Sutton’s seed catalogue and 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. The young Tories 
are of course, basically a social club- 
cum-marriage market where Mummy can 
be confident that young Nigel will not, 
when he is free from his clerking duties 
at the bank, run into one of those dread- 
ful Committee of 100 girls. The basic 
tragedy of the Young Socialists, if I 
may complete the round-up, is that they 
tend to be twice as convinced and cock- 
sure, and not to say intolerant, about 
the rightness of their policies as the 
Liberals, with not a quarter of their 
justification. 


The Liberal programme does of course, 
like the Home Service, tend to include 
something for everybody, but I would 
have thought one item in it would, made 
central to their work, make them at last 
a really distinctive party rather than one 
which has the appearance of being an 
amalgam of.the discontents of the other 
two. As it is, they are alone in giving any 
emphasis at all to the issue of decentral- 
isation. If they came out for this in a 
really full-blooded way, they might not 
only set the political scene alight, they 
might well reap the golden political divi- 
dends as well. Over to you Jeremy. 


ok oe me 


I am an addict of several professional 
journals and perhaps these should be 
read with the kind of solemnity with 
which they are doubtless compiled; all 
the same they do manage to rummage 
in some odd corners. The latest issue of 
“The Economic History Review” for 
example, carries a lengthy article on 
“ Competition and Monopoly in the Coffin 
Furniture Industry 1870-1915.” 


JOHN PAPWORTH 


Keith Pople on the Plowden 
report—and reactions to it 


HARMFUL 


ILLUSIONS 


In this article Keith Pople examines 
some of the reactions to the Plow- 
den Report on “Children And 
Their Primary Schools.” He casti- 
gates the Plowden Committee for 
its elemental lack of direct contact 
with everyday life and problems in 
the classroom, and for its almost 
total disregard of the qualitative 
and libertarian concepts of educa- 
tion as a creative process. On page 
5 Paul Goodman, in an interview, 
speaks of the stultifying objectives 
and methods of conventional 
schools, points to the links which 
exist between the so-called ideals 
of such schools and the goals of a 
highly regimented and over-organ- 
ised community, and suggests some 
remedies. 


The, report came out on January 10. 
Nine days before, in a preview, the 
Sunday Times announced, “ New deal at 
school for the under 12s.” “Sweeping 
changes” were the words at the begin- 
ning of the first paragraph, a clear case 
of exaggeration if ever there was one. 


The report is called “Children And 
Their Primary Schools,” but in actual 
fact it will do more for teachers than 
it will for the child in the classroom. 
The main recommendations made to the 
Minister of Education by the Central 
Advisory Council For Education (Eng- 
land) are by now well known: the es- 
tablishment of ‘priority areas” for 
education; the provision of teachers’ 
aides, both in the classroom and out- 
side; the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment; more money to be spent on prim- 
ary school building; and so on. 


Known, too, are the first immediate 
reactions of official bodies and other in- 
terested parties in the world of educa- 
tion; in fact, at the moment, we know 
what most people are thinking - except, 
of course, the government. Naturally, Sir 
Edward Boyle, ex-Minister of Education 
and the man who called for the report, 
has welcomed it. Out of office, he can 
afford to make expansive gestures. But 
one can reflect that this report would 
need to be only half as long if he had 
done his job properly while in office. 


Yes, the report is long (two stout vol- 
umes), but by common consent, well 
written. Some parts, however, were not 
all that easy to understand. This parti- 
cular aspect of the report obviously an- 
noyed John Vaisey. Writing in New 
Society, January 12, he observed: 
“Part five (‘The Children In The 
Schools’) has dozens of DOD para- 
graphs (a new sociological concept - 
Dreadful Old Drivel) about the Aims 
of Schools, derived in part from ‘a 
lengthy and interesting discussion’ 
with ‘a number of distinguished 
educationists ’.” 
Someday it would be nice to know pre- 
cisely what are the “ Aims of Schools.” 
Millions of us have been to them, but 
none of us really knows or understands 
what it was all about. When I was a 
schoolboy J thought that schools were 
like Topsy: they just growed. And now 
that I work in one, I still do. 
But probably the neatest and most com- 
petent summary of all these words in 
the report was made in the New States- 
man, January 13, by Kathleen Gibberd. 
Her article, “The Plowden Report An- 
alysed,” managed to put the report’s 
197 proposals, and more besides, in a 
nutshell. It was an excellent piece of ... 
journalism. 
However, it is particularly important to 


note that what Kathleen Gibberd wrote 
about Plowden at the end of her article 
can be taken to represent the reactions 
of so-called “enlightened” and “ pro- 
gressive’ opinion as a whole: 
“You might call this a cautious re- 
port. There is nothing startling in it, 
even the recommendations about 
priority areas are the logical conse- 
quence of social revelations in and 
since the Newsom Report. Every 
change proposed is a logical step for- 
ward, and, except for professional ob- 
jections to teachers’ aides (on the 
grounds of dilution), will not provoke 
serious opposition. Salaries were out- 
side the terms of reference. But re- 
commendations apart, there are two 
things that the report has done for 
us. It has asserted in the names of 
its impressive signatories (teachers at 
all levels, sociologists, administrators, 
proféssors and housewives) that the 
people’s future depends upon sound 
primary education; and it has abso- 
lutely vindicated the new methods now 
current in the primary. schools.” 
Fair summary and - ostensibly - fair 
comment. But what is fair is not neces- 
sarily true. It was Dietrich Bonhoeffer, 
a theologian, who pointed out that “ tell- 
ing the truth” is not solely something 
to do with moral character; it is, as he 
put it, “a matter of correct appreciation 
of real situations and of serious reflec- 
tion upon them.” And what nearly all 
the “liberal”? commentators have been 
saying about the Plowden Report is 
simply “untrue,” not in the sense that 
they have told lies, but because they 
have failed to look beneath the surface 
of things. 


Suffering 


One cannot help contrasting Kathleen 
Gibberd’s words with another article 
about Plowden which appeared in the 
New Statesman only four weeks pre- 
viously, on December 16. Ronald Dead- 
man, an ex-primary school teacher, dis- 
cussed “Primary Problems” from the 
point of view of one who really knows. 
He predicted that the Plowden Com- 
mittee would make a great deal of fuss 
about the amount of money allocated to 
primary school capitation grants, but 
say nothing about teachers’ salaries; 
would fail to recommend a scheme 
whereby really good teachers are given 
financial incentives to stay in the class- 
room and make a “career” of teaching, 
instead of hawking after headships; 
would overlook the fact that teachers 
teach children, not subjects, and that 
the strange body of people called HMIs 
who call to advise {hem are not “ gen- 
eral” teachers at all; and would do 
nothing about the existing school curri- 
culum, not really. Mr Deadman wasn’t 
far off the mark. 
What Ronald Deadman was asking for 
in his article was what all teachers want 
from official Committee reports: reality, 
imagination and insight. And because 
they only get these qualities very rarely. 
if at all, thus they become cynical and 
bitter about all official pronouncements. 
What officialdom fails to realise, again 
and again, is that the roots of education 
lie in the classroom. Education is not 
education in the Education Committee 
offices, nor in any of the other Town 
Hall enclaves. Education is not education 
in Curzon Street; nor, for that matter, 
does it take place in the headmaster’s 
study. Education is what goes on be- 
tween a teacher and 40 pupils, from 
9 am to 4 pm, five days a week, in a 
small room usually ill equipped to cope 
with half that number. 

“© I’ve got a real problem today,’ a 
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teacher tells me. ‘What do you do 


when ...?’ And I reply, ‘I can’t tell 
you. The Professor of Education in 
Edinburgh can’t tell you. You are as 
much on the frontiers as the fellows 
working on atomic physics ’.” 
These words are taken from Escape From 
The Classroom (Collins, 1965), an auto- 
biographical account of experiences in 
the world of education by a headmaster, 
R. F. Mackenzie. They point to a truth 
about the essential nature of education 
which almost everyone seems to over- 
look these days. There is much talk to- 
day about people “ getting” the B.Ed. 
What is invariably forgotten, however, is 
that you don‘t “read” for B.Ed, you 
suffer for it. You undergo (for the 
second time) the suffering of the sensi- 
tive person in the classroom. It is this 
suffering that everybody both wants and 
tries to avoid talking about today. 
This is one reason why so many facile 
and stupid suggestions are put forward 
to solve most of the complex problems 
of education. The Plowden Committee 
has merely added its own quota to the 
ever-increasing number. John Ball, in 
Peace News, January 13, seemed to spot 
this quicker than anyone, commenting 
on Plowden’s recommendations about the 
abolition of corporal punishment. On 
the face of it, no recommendation could 
be more responsible. Corporal punish- 
ment is against the law in most Western 
countries, apart from Scotland. But what 
John Ball pointed out was, is the prob- 
lem really as simple as this? 
“ Anyone who has been confined with 
even one child for any length of time 
will recognise the feeling of despera- 
tion which this situation can give rise 
to, particularly when multiplied forty 
or more times ... A system is only 
as strong - or as viable - as its weakest 
link, and in the case of education, 
the weakest link is the last resort. And 
if that is the cane, all the inside 
lavatories and smaller classrooms in 
the world will do little or nothing to 
remove the need for it.” 
What is referred to here, of course, is 
the process of education, which official- 
dom has so far singularly failed to come 
to grips with. Time and again it is left 
to outsiders to tell us what is really 
wrong with education. 


Telling the truth 


Persons who criticise are often asked, 
“Well, what would you have the Com- 
mittee do?” I would say this. A com- 
mittee like Plowden’s (remember, its 
main brief was “to consider primary 
education in all its aspects”) should 
examine education strictly on the basis 
of what goes on in the classroom; an 
“existential” approach, if you like. Ad- 
ditionally, its findings should be couched 
in terms which make it quite clear what 
action should be taken by all concerned. 
It should not be at pains to suggest 
compromise measures. It should tell the 
truth, it should say clearly what needs 
to be done, and it should leave the rest 
of society - including the government - 
to struggle with the consequences. 

In this way, we might be relieved of 
some of our delusions about education, 
and we might be given a glimmering of 
hope for the future, precisely because 
we would know exactly where we stand. 
In short, the work of any official com- 
mittee concerned with education should 
help us (a) to stick to reality, and (b) 
to hold fast to our better illusions. Let 
me explain what I mean. 

There are some four million children 
caged in our primary schools. Few of 
them enjoy being there. Given the op- 
portunity, most of them would stay 


“There are some four million chil- 
dren caged in our primary schools. 
Few of them enjoy being there. 
Given the opportunity, most of 
them would stay away. They would 
stay away, not because they have 
no desire to learn anything, but be- 
cause they hate the learning pro- 
cess which we have devised for 
them.” (Photo, Euan Duff.) 


away. They would stay away, not be- 
cause they have no desire to learn any- 
thing - the child who does not wish to 
learn something is indeed sick - but be- 
cause they hate the learning process 
which we have devised for them. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of the children in our 
schools daily suffer the same fate as 
Andy, described in John Holt’s book, 
How Children Fail (Pitman, 1964). 
Andy’s fate is not very well known, 
because committees don’t pay much at- 
tention to this sort of thing: ; 
“Here is Andy, whose fears make him 
almost incapable of most kinds of 
constructive thinking and working. On 
the one hand, I try to dissipate those 
fears. But on the other, I have to do 
something to get him to do the work 
he so hates doing. What I do boils 
down to a series of penalties which 
are effective in exactly the proportion 
that they rouse the kind of fears I 
have been trying to dispel ... To keep 
him in his place, to please the school 
and his parents, I have to make him 
fearful again. The freedom from fear 
that I try to give with one hand, I 
almost instantly take away with the 
other.” 
Instead of merely helping to reinforce 
and perpetuate this kind of process, the 
primary school could try to follow the 
kind of suggestions recently put forward 
in the Guardian by Werner Pelz, in an 
article called ‘Fallacy Of The Feas- 
ible”: 
“Classes must be very small, six to 
eight, for, as Plato already knew, a 
man cannot really hope to do much 
more than educate one youth at a 
time. From about six to about eleven, 
children should simply be encouraged 
to develop and express their innate 
creative talents, dance, sing, act, play 
instruments, learn to read when they 
want to read a book, to knit when they 
want to make a jumper, to write when 
ghey want to create a poem or a fairy 
tale.” 
This is the sort of illusion which is 
much healthier than all the verbiage 
about children (and teachers!) having to 
be “trained ” and “ disciplined.” The day 
when we have this kind of education 
in all our primary schools may seem a 
long way off, but that doesn’t mean that 
we ought not to think of it or work 
towards it. A hundred years ago, Flor- 
ence Nightingale said that the first re- 
quirement of a hospital was that it 
should do the inmates no harm. We 
could at Jeast try to apply that criterion 
to our schools. 
Keith Pople teaches mathematics in a 
Leicester grammar school. 
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Church leaders’ statement 


‘War is a curse’ 


The following statement was issued by 
Bishop Reeves, Rabbi Feinberg and A. 
J. Muste in Hanoi at the end of their 
visit. 


On the eve of leaving Hanoi after a 
visit of ten days we wish to make a 
preliminary statement. Our main report 
has to be made to the people and move- 
ments in our respective countries and 
there are therefore matters which must 
be reserved until later. 


We express our profound appreciation 
to the Peace Committee of the Democra- 
tie Republic of Vietnam and to others 
for the hospitality which has been ex- 
tended to us and for the extensive ar- 
rangements made to enable us to look 
into many aspects of life under war- 
time conditions, including such a con- 
troversial matter as the bombing of 
civilians. Most of all we value the 
serious and thoroughly straightforward 
fashion in which the problems confront- 
ing Vietnam and our various countries 
were discussed with us by President 
Ho Chi Minh, Prime Minister Pham Van 
Dong and many other Vietnamese. 


In respect to civilian bombing, we have 
seen the sections of Hanoi, a few blocks 
from the hotel in the centre of the city 
in which we ourselves lived, which were 
bombed on December 13 and 14 last. We 
are therefore frankly appalled that an 
attempt should ever have been made by 
Administration spokesmen in Washing- 
ton to deny or equivocate about the mat- 
ter. Such trifling with simple facts is 
bound to make a government ridiculous 
in the eyes of its own people and of 
the world. 

What we have seen and heard in North 
Vietnam has led us to the firm convic- 


tion that the bombing of that sovereign 
country by the United States is a viola- 
tion of international law under the 
Geneva Agreements of 1954 and the 
United Nations Charter. It constitutes an 
unjustifiable attack of a great power 
upon a small nation. The suffering it 
inflicts on the children, women, aged 
and the general population of North 
Vietnam is savage, inhumane and utterly 
immoral. Furthermore, we fail to see 
that it has any military justification. 
On the contrary it serves to unify and 
rally the population to greater efforts 
rather than terrorise them into submis- 
sion. The experience in other countries 
has shown that this is the effect of 
indiscriminate bombing. 

We believe the United States should 
cease the bombing attacks on North 
Vietnam forthwith, completely and un- 
conditionally. This is not a step for 
which a quid pro quo can reasonably 
be asked or given. It is our earnest 
prayer that the American people may 
recognize that this policy is unworthy 
of them and injurious to their interests. 
We also pray that other nations may 
also dissociate themselves from this 
bombing and we pledge to do our ut- 
most to contribute to this end. 


As we conclude our visit, we are aware 
of the intense concern, especially per- 
haps in Western countries, about the 
prospects for ending the war. In stating 
our views we recognise that we are 
private citizens and in no sense what- 
ever representatives of any government. 
We speak as individuals. Moreover, we 
have been almost entirely cut off during 
our stay in this war-stricken land from 
news of our own and other Western 
countries. 


We deeply regret that at the moment 
we have serious doubts of the possibility 
of an early cessation of hostilities. We 
have every reason to think that the 
government and people of North Viet- 
nam have an iron determination to fight 
for their independence and the eventual 
reunification of their country. The 
people of Vietnam might perhaps be 
exterminated were any nation capable 
of such a crime; but we do not believe 
that after decades and even centuries 
of successful struggle against oppression 
they can be beaten into surrender or 
submission by any foreign power. 

War is a curse and there must be an 
end of it, but the problems associated 
with the achievement of peace are im- 
mense. We who make this statement are 
ordinary, fallible human beings who 
stand awed in the presence of the prob- 
lems, including those associated with 
peace in the present conflict. Neverthe- 
less, we have a clear conviction which 
we are constrained to state publicly that 
the responsibility for taking the initi- 
ative toward peace in this case lies with 
the United States. For the American 
people to do so would be to be true to 
the spirit of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of 1776: ‘‘ All men are created 
equal. They are endowed by their creator 
with certain inalienable rights . ane 
These are also the opening words of the 
Proclamation of Independence of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam, Sep- 
tember 2, 1945. In the face of all ob- 
stacles and discouragements let us con- 
tinue to believe that this is the basis 
on which the people of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam and of the Ameri- 
ean republic will yet be united in 
peace. 


RICHARD VAUGHAN 


WORDS FOR PEACE 


Inserted in this week’s Peace News is 
an appeal by John Arden, who is chair- 
man of Peace News Ltd; he is asking for 
contributions to balance our books at 
the end of this financial year, and to 
improve the paper during next year. 
We need say no more except to commend 
this appeal to you; but we also bring to 
your notice the following report from 
Richard Vaughan, who since last sum- 
mer has been working to increase the 
sales of Peace News and of the books, 
pamphiets and papers handled by Hous- 
mans Bookshop. Like your contributions, 
this work is vital in keeping alive Peace 
News and the ideas it represents. 


A peace literature group, based on the 
office, has been established in 
Manchester. Its purpose is to provide a 
Saturday bookstall and also a base for 
the street selling of Peace News and 
Sanity in the centre of Manchester. The 
group has also embarked on the provi- 
sion of bookstalls for the functions of 
various organisations in the north-west 
region, and they have been circularising 
local contacts to promote this work. 
Future plans include a mail order ser- 
vice to the region and, given the right 
premises, a part-time bookshop which 
would operate, in effect, as a branch of 
Housmans. 
Another scheme, based on the CND 
office in Birmingham, has started, and 
this literature service is for meetings 
and other activities of a wide range of 
organisations in the Birmingham area. 
A regular public bookstall in the centre 
of Birmingham is envisaged, and the 
stock will be used by students at Aston 
University. The CND Society at Birming- 
ham University has its own supply of 
literature and its bookstall is on a re- 
gular weekly basis. 
A number of other universities, such as 
Hull, Sheffield, Southampton and the 
LSE, and colleges of education have 


kept bookstalls going regularly for some 
time, in spite of changes in the personnel 
responsible. Recent additions have been 
at Glasgow, Bristol, Cambridge, Essex 


and Keele. Plans are in hand for groups 
this term to have permanent supplies 
of literature, on a sale or return basis, 
at York, Sussex and Oxford. 

In the case of Essex and Cambridge 
universities, the bookstalls are part of 
the recent establishment of Peace <Ac- 
tion Groups. The development of such 
groups was encouraged by the Vietnam 
Peace Caravan in the autumn, and the 
promotion of literature sales was ac- 
cepted as very useful while more am- 
bitious activities were planned. 

The Cambridge Peace Action Group is 
running its bookstall in the market place 
in Cambridge, jointly with the University 
CND Society. In Oxford there has been 
good use of Housmans literature in the 
Saturday shop run by the Oxford Aid 
for Children in Vietnam in the centre 
of Oxford, and through the activities of 
the Oxford Committee for Peace in 
Vietnam. 

The Peace Action Centre at Frodsham 
has Housmans literature permanently in 
use and sales so far have been very 
encouraging. More recently, the Peace 
Centre in Doncaster has been display- 
ing literature in a shop window, and 
the Stevenage Peace Action Group has 
had successful sales at their demonstra- 
tions in the town centre. 

Other groups having regular quantities 
of sale or return literature for meetings 
and open-air sales include Wolverhamp- 
ton, Exeter, Norwich and, in London, 
Chiswick and Sutton. Orpington CND, a 
Reading College of Education and Viet- 
nam Peace Committee in Preston are 
the latest to make good use of our 
literature stock. 

Through contacts with the United Na- 
tions Association, Oxfam and the Friends 
Service Council, bookstalls have been 
provided at their regional meetings and 
conferences, and Young Oxfam groups 
have had selections of literature for 
their local campaigns. A special list of 
literature dealing with the problems fac- 
ing developing countries has been cir- 
cularised to local groups of the above 
organisations and other specialised lists 


on Christian and Gandhian literature are 
to be produced for similar purposes. 

A number of bookshops in different parts 
of the country have shown some interest 
in Housmans publications, particularly 
the modern poetry, and an index of 
shops that are sympathetic to our ideas 
is being built up. 

We now have access to most of the 
meetings which are held during the week 
of the Labour Party Conference, and 
this year there is a possibility of our 
literature supplies being used by the 
Liberal Party for their Assembly, and by 
the trade unions, with whom we have 
so far made little contact. 

There is obviously much useful work to 
be done on literature sales by people 
in the movement who are not already 
burdened with the jobs of group secre- 
taries. The running of bookstalls has 
proved to be a very good activity in 
its own right when there is little oppor- 
tunity for more spectacular campaign- 
ing. A small group of people, as shown 
in Manchester, can run quite an ambi- 
tious literature project, provided the 
responsibilities for selling, looking after 
stock and finance are shared. Sales of 
Peace News are helped by a good book- 
stall, with a wide range of publications, 
and a further development could be the 
placing of Peace News and pamphlets 
with local newsagents. Too often such 
shops or even groups running bookstalls 
expect sales to be heavy during the first 
few weeks, and they give up after the 
initial disappointment. If there is persis- 
tence, sales will build up gradually; 
newsagents must be made to give Peace 
News a good display. 

At the moment, the work on literature 
sales in the country is in most cases 
being done by people who have been 
committed to campaigning for some 
time. If new and old supporters, who 
would find this work more congenial 
than “protesting” in public, could be 
involved, the promotion of peace educa- 
tion through literature would be en- 
hanced and a valuable peace activity 
expanded. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 


COLUMN 


The situation in India, at present gripped 
by (a) the worst famine in two centuries, 
and (b) election fever, veers erratically 
between the tragic and the farcical. 
Most election issues, in any democratic 
country, turn out to be sacred cows, but 
in India at the moment, with so much - 
or rather so little - on her plate, one 
might have hoped for a more realistic 
atmosphere. But no; the main election 
issue has turned out to be... sacred 
cows. The slaughter of cows is at present 
forbidden in nine Indian states; orthodox 
Hindus are demanding - vociferously - 
a national ban. What is one to say? 

On the one hand, one is impressed by 
the gentle, holy attitude behind the 
Hindus’ demands, and is swayed by 
one’s predilection to stand up for the 
beliefs of the individual against the 
state. On the other hand, these cows, a 
great many of them no more than barely 
living old bags of bones, are a consider- 
able drain on the country’s already very 
depleted natural resources. y 

There is, in fact, no point in suggesting 
anything. All one can do is record with 
sadness this further evidence of the 
doldrums into which India is sinking. 


* * * 


A depressing selection of things that 
only the Americans could - or would 
want to think up; each in its own way 
more or less outrageous. 

The first, which they haven’t actually 
got away with yet, is a Heath Robinson 
type of plan for putting gigantic mirrors 
into orbit to reflect the sun’s rays onto 
the dark side of the earth, and thus 
produce 24-hour daylight. One such 
mirror, 2,000 feet across would illumin- 
ate an area approximately 300 miles in 
diameter. Some of the incredible but 
influential hawks at the Pentagon have 
had the bright idea of focusing one on 
South Vietnam to discourage the Viet 
Cong’s night attacks. Not surprisingly 
the project has already come under fire 
from many distinguished scientists, not- 
ably Sir Bernard Lovell, who have 
pointed out the possibility of serious 
repercussions on astronomy, and on plant 
and animal (including human) life. I 
only hope that some authoritative body 
has the sense to point out that, as far 
as military purposes go, this far-fetched 
scheme, if it proves practicable, will, or 
should, contravene the neutrality of 
space treaty, which America signed last 
month. 


*® » * 


The second ludicrous and mildly appall- 
ing phenomenon, and in this case they 
have got away with it, is a synthetic, 
Beatle-derivative pop group called the 
Monkees. Only the people are real - they 
were advertised for after the rest of the 
set-up, the publicity, the type of music, 
the TV series, had been arranged. The 
records (pleasant enough, if predictable) 
owe much to the ingenuity of the record- 
ing engineers and little (quite feasibly, 
as has been rumoured, nothing) to the 
talents of the Monkees themselves. Their 
main job seems to consist of riding 
across beaches on Hondas and generally 
doing what is called “ goofing about ” for 
a TV series. This is modelled on the 
Beatles’ movies, but is very B-featurish, 
messy and pathetic, and mainly demon- 
strates that it’s not possible to make any 
ae thing funny just by speeding up the 
m. 
“We're the young generation,” sing the 


Monkees, “we’ve got something to 
say ...” all our managers tell us what 
it is/ 

* Ed * 
Finally, a correspondent in Southern 


California reports a sign advertising a 
computer dating business: ‘‘ Human in- 
ventory; next time fall in love more 
safely.” 


e s ® 


To round off the Beware of False Gods 
Department, this headline, gleaned from 
Tuesday’s Times: “ Multi-worship under 
one roof; switched-on church opens dis- 
cotheque in crypt.” 


* Our streets have become extreme- 
ly bad for children, both in poor 
neighbourhoods and in rich neigh- 
bourhoods, because there are too 
many cars. These urban areas have 
become entirely unliveable for 
children. There’s no reason why we 
couldn’t use buses and taxis and 
close down four out of five streets 
in this city. Then in these streets 
there would be some possibility of 
community life for small children. 
That, in my mind, would be more 
valuable than all the pre-school 
training being emphasised by edu- 
cators.” (Photo, Graham Keen.) 


PAUL GOODMAN 


Growing up 


abstractly 


Paul Goodman is one of the most 
outstanding American critics of 
formal schooling and the education 
of youth. He is an active pacifist 
and community anarchist, and an 
editor of “ Liberation.” Two of his 
most recent books on the problems 
of youth and education are ‘“ Grow- 
ing Up Absurd” (Vietor Gollancz, 
London) and “Compulsory Mis- 
Education ” (Horizon Press, New 
York). The questions in this inter- 
view were put by Ben Reade, and 
the complete text was first pub- 
lished in the April 1965 issue of 
“ Renewal,” published by the Chi- 
cago Missionary Society, 19 Saint 
La Salle Street, Chicago. Illinois 
60603, and later reprinted in 
“ Manas,” PO Box 32112, El Sereno 
Station, Los Angeles, California 
90032 on June 9, 1965. This is a 
shortened version. 


What do you think the purpose of 
education should be? 


I don’t like that question, because it 
puts the emphasis on the artificial nature 
of education. The education occurs any- 
way, given any small animal _ which 
grows up into a society, especially a 
highly cultured society. The child will 
be educated through the processes of 
imitation, adaptation, identification, self 
projection. And from the other side, he 
will be trained, abused, exploited, and 
loved quite naturally. And all of this 
is education. 


Besides all this, of course, there is an 
aspect, in human action, of deliberate- 
ness where we can set a goal and speak 
of purpose. But we must remember the 
other: that education goes on anyway. 
It’s equivalent to growing up well or 
badly. 


Now, to answer your question. In so far 
as it is a deliberate act, education is an 
effort to preserve the child’s maximum 
natural potentialities, and in such a 
form as to enable the child to cope with 
the culture he grows up into in order 
to be most useful to himself and to the 
community. And what is useful to the 
community might be, in many ways, to 
alter the community. 


What did you mean by the title of your 
book, “Compulsory Mis-Education ”? 
We have a compulsory educational sys- 
tem, and in this country, as in England, 
the intensity of this compulsory system 
is increasing. If there is no effort made 
to examine what is called education, 
then this deliberate imposition on the 
child can easily swing over into a com- 
pulsory harming of the child. And I think 
by and large that’s occurred: that is, 
our school systems at present do more 
harm than good. 

In what ways? 


By regimenting, wasting the child’s 


time of life, robbing the child of child- 
hood and the ability to play, imposing 
explorative tasks. I would compare what 
we do, very coldly, I am not exaggerat- 
ing, with the kind of thing Marx des- 
cribes in The Working Day: the nine- 
year-old.is put in the factory and the 
employer says the labour is not econ- 
omic, but it gets the child into good 
work habits so that later he can be use- 
ful to society. 

Now the bulk of public school work is 
aimed at what amounts to an appren- 
ticeship for economic purposes and really 
has nothing to do with the child’s own 
future advantage. We’re beginning to 
outdo the Birmingham manufacturer of 
oe He started at nine; we start at 
three. 


You’re saying that our formal system of 
education is really pointed at satisfying 
the economic needs and so-called na- 
tional goals of our society? 

Yes, but of course education has always 
been that way, whether formal or not. 
And therefore you have to ask whether 
the goals are good for the people in the 
society. In primitive times also, young 
people grew up to take part in com- 
munity life. In a South Sea island, they 
learn to thatch roofs; from four or five 
years old they learn to take hold of the 
fishing nets and play at being grown up. 
But the tasks in such primitive societies 
were rather more what a child could 
easily develop to of his own volition. 
And it’s also true that the primitive 
community was by and large rather 
good for the children. Now this might 
or might not be the case in any ad- 
vanced society, and you have to look at 
this very carefully. 


You say in your book that the goals of 
our society are highly questionable? 
That’s right, and since the goals are 
questionable you find that the methods 
become very suspect. Take an example. 
For most purposes a class size of 20 
may be good for a child, one teacher 
to 20 children. But they put the child 
in a class where there’s one teacher to 
35; then they say, well, now we can’t 
afford more teachers, so this is better 
than nothing. 

But on the contrary, I don’t think it’s 
better than nothing. That difference in 
class size may change a situation in 
which a child can be paid some attention 
to, and not get lost in the shuffle, into 
one in which the child is turned into a 
cipher or entirely lost. 


And that might be worse than staying 
at home? 

That’s right. 

Would you say that perhaps the greatest 
stimulus to education in the last few 
years - to formal education - seems to 
have been scientific and technological? 
We can date a lot of it, I think, from 
Sputnik. 

Well, yes. It’s that, but it’s also the 
contrasting problem. On the one hand 
a need for more scientific apprentice 
training on the part of the defence de- 
partment and a few corporations, the 


Defence Education Act, and things of 
that kind. And on the other hand, every- 
thing which is now called the War on 
Poverty: that is, to take the vast outcast 
group and somehow get them back into 
the stream of middle class society. 

The upgrading of the curriculum has 
been for scientific purposes, technologi- 
cal purposes really. I don’t think any- 
body pretends that we know how to 
train or provide a curriculum for crea- 
tive scientists; but at least you can train 
technicians. As for the other, those are 
largely problems of how to get more 
Negroes who can be qualified for col- 
lege, or at least off the streets. 


Now in the first case, the technological 
emphasis, do you think this is bad? 

I don’t think the goal is bad. I think it’s 
wrongheaded in the sense that the num- 
ber of children who will actually grow 
up into professions that require that 
much scientific training might be one in 
a thousand. I think it’s absurd to distort 
the education of all the others for this. 
Secondly, for that one child, my feeling 
is that some kind of apprenticeship 
actually in General Dynamics or General 
Electric would probably get him there 
sooner and better. 

My chief objection, though, to the scien- 
tific upgrading of the curriculum is that 
it has tended to omit that kind of 
scientific education which I think every 
citizen should have. In Compulsory Mis- 
Education I cite some of these areas 
which are taken from progressive edu- 
cation: like learning to repair your 
own refrigerator; or training in the 
moral beauty of science, you know, the 
feeling for accuracy and honesty, which 
is in fact incompatible with the produc- 
tion of PhDs. Because in order to get 
to the PhD level, we want them just to 
do well on the tests lower down. 


The effect then is that the upgrading of 
the scientific curriculum distorts the 
education of 999 children in order to 
get that one. 

That’s right, and it also robs them of the 
necessary science they need. 


What about the second emphasis, the 
desire to bring the outcasts back into 
the American mainstream? 

My feeling is this. If a bad environment 
is preventing the children from using 
their wits, then the first thing to do is 
to change that environment. What we’re 
doing is avoiding that by other means. 
Let me give you an example. Our streets 
have become extremely bad for children, 
both in poor neighbourhoods and in rich 
neighbourhoods because there are too 
many cars. Almost 70% of the population 
lives in metropolitan areas. These urban 
area have become entirely unliveable 
for children. 

Now those cars are really not necessary 
in the urban areas; I mean, if we planned 
better and didn’t keep putting money 
in the pockets of General Motors. There’s 
no reason why we couldn’t use buses and 
taxis and close down four out of five 
streets in this city. Then in these streets 
there would be some possibility of com- 
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munity life for smal) children. That in 
my mind would be more valuable than 
all the pre-school training being em- 
phasised by educators. 


What you're saying then is improve the 
environment in which they live? 

Let me put it this way. The act of edu- 
cation is a very simple one. It’s simply 
this: that at age nine or ten or eight, 
a child under his or her own steam walks 
into something like a museum or an 
aquarium, just because he’s interested, 
and .without being taken with the class. 
If you can accomplish that, you can give 
up all the rest of school. Aristotle de- 
fined the soul as the self-moving maker 
of structures. What we’ve done by the 
kind of environments we’ve given chil- 
dren is to take away that self-moving 
quality, and the possibility of simple 
structures. 


Then instead of substituting another en- 
vironment for several hours a day, which 
pre-schooling does, you want to change 
the home and neighbourhood environ- 
ments? 

I would add, not changing just the phy- 
sical plant, but the attitudes of the 
knowledgeable grownups - the druggist, 
say - to the children. So instead of 
kicking them out of his drug store, he 
explains something to the children. Or 
the garage mechanic. I’d rather pay him 
the money that we’re giving to the 
teacher and say, “Look we’ll give you 
twenty bucks a week, and if kids come 
around, waste a few minutes with them.” 
I think it would really pay off more in 
terms of the entire education of the 
children - it would pay off much more 
and cost less. 

In the end there’s no growing up except 
into the community. What we do in 
formal schooling is to abstract from the 
community things we think are useful 
for the child, and then we cut them up 
into Jittle bits and pieces called lessons 
that unnaturally abstracts them further. 
Then somehow the child is supposed to 
go out into the world and reapply all 
this. It seems to me that it would be 
much more rational to say, “ Let’s not 
abstract these things in the first place, 
but try to make communication bridges 
whereby the child can safely be exposed 
to what’s real.” As a method, it’s much 
more psychological. This is upgrading 
education. You see, we’ve put the money 
in the wrong place on the one hand and 
we've discouraged the kids on the other 
hand. That’s very poor. 


It’s pretty artificial. 

It’s artificial and its damned expensive. 
And it’s more than that - it’s discour- 
aging. It takes away all enterprise from 
the kids, and yet the whole aim of 
education ought to be, as I said. to get 
the kid to do something under his own 
steam. And if he once does that, then 
he can learn anything. 

How can the underprivileged environ- 
ment allow the child to grow up under 
his own steam, as you put it? 


continued on page 6 
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‘They exist in fear of the big official building...’ 


From page 5 

There are more distinctions that have 
to be made than we make when we 
usually talk of cultural deprivation and 
cultural poverty. Consider sensory de- 
privation. In a certain sense a child 
growing up in a Park Avenue apartment 
is deprived as much as a child growing 
up in a slum; when he goes out the 
door there’s nothing beautiful in the 
urban scene. Probably the Park Avenue 
scene to a small child is even uglier 
than a slum street. More lifeless and 
cold and more like a fortress. 


The Harlem child will tend to suffer 
perhaps from the opposite defect: 
namely that in a slum there’s too much 
noise; there’s too much social interac- 
tion. His circuits get clogged. The child 
doesn’t have any quiet in his own room. 
I suppose also that the parents scream 
too much and the voices might be too 
loud for the child. That would perhaps 
be not so much clogging as frightening, 
which results in the mind clamming 
up. 

However, there are speech styles that 
develop at these different levels. There’s 
an English linguist who distinguishes be- 
tween public speech - that’s the speech 
of the lower class - and formal speech, 
the middle class speech. He happens to 
think that this middle class speech, 
which is the speech that’s required by 
the school system, is quite excellent. 


But if you look at it from the psycholo- 
gists’ standpoint, you can see that it has 
many traits which are highly psycho- 
neurotic - obsessional and compulsive. 
There’s much too much emphasis on the 
use of the word “I.” The speech is much 
too much about the thing rather than 
being speech of action, which good 
speech is. The middle class child has 
been made to feel too early that he’s 


ROD PRINCE 


responsible, and therefore guilty. And 
he’s bribed in all kinds of ways by the 
middle class parents to develop a kind 
of inner check (an “honour system”), 
which is quite irrelevant to the child. 
Whereas the child of the lower class 
uses more imperatives and outcries and 
leaves out the “I.” His speech is more 
concrete, less emptily abstract, more 
direct. 


From the poet’s point of view this is far 
better speech. Wordsworth made that 
point long ago, that it was much easier 
to turn the speech of farmers into 
poetry, than that of the city bred. And, 
in fact, if you compare poor people of 
different countries, such as, let’s say, 
the Irish against the English, you find 
that the Irish poor speak far more 
beautifully, indeed far better than the 
American middle class. In other words, 
it can’t be the poverty as such that makes 
the difference. It must be some kind of 
sensory deprivation or fright that has 
occurred. 

Now the only point I want to make by 
this long speech is that there are ob- 
viously all kinds of subtleties and differ- 
entiations involved here, and these get 
left out by our people who talk of pre- 
school training. Because they’re inter- 
ested in only one thing: in that aspect 
of the culture of the poor which pre- 
vents children from taking on the cul- 
ture of the school. But humanly speak- 
ing, the culture of the poor might in 
many ways be superior to the culture 
of the schools. When we say a Negro 
or Puerto Rican child is not ready for 
school, what we’re really saying is, he’s 
not ready for middle class school. 

What are some practical ways of school- 
ing in the slums? 

A good deal of the bad performance of 


Homo sovieticus 


Post-war Years 1945-54, by Ilya Ehren- 
burg (MacGibbon & Kee, 63s). 

Moscow Summer, by Mihajlo Mihajlov 
(Sidgwick & Jackson, 21s). 


In Moscow Summer, Mihajlo Mihajlov 
describes a conversation with Iya 
Ehrenburg in 1964: 
“For the first time in Moscow, I 
looked at walls completely covered 
with original paintings by modern 
artists: Picasso, Chagall, Braque. No, 
they were not in a gallery, they were 
in the apartment of Ilya Ehrenburg.” 
Their conversation was friendly until 
they got on to the subject of the future; 
Mihajlov was appalled at the vision of a 
“socially reformed humanity ” in which 
machines would have liberated men from 
work. He said that open mysticism was 
better than the orderly anthill; Ehren- 
burg called him a fanatic. Mihajlov’s 
conclusion: 
“The brilliant Ehrenburg’s spirit 
rudely betrayed him .. . I was sud- 
denly faced by a man of predictable 
Soviet mentality, blind to all argu- 
ments and empirical facts.” 
This is a harsh judgment; but you can 
see from Ehrenburg’s own words in 
Post-war Years how a young radical 
could get this impression. Inside Ehren- 
burg, on his own admission, literary man 
and political man are struggling (“ The 
two Ehrenburgs in me seldom lived at 
peace with one another; often the one 
would subjugate and even trample on 
the other”); and this last volume of his 
memoirs describes the worst years of 
the struggle. After his years as a war 
reporter and nationalistic editorialist, 
Ehrenberg became a spokesman for 
the World Council of Peace; while he 
was travelling the world proclaiming 
the need for general and complete dis- 
armament, fear and rigidity were closing 
in again at home. 
A lot of people are suspicious of Ehren- 
burg, because he survived while many 
others round him didn’t. He puts it down 
to luck: in the 1930s, he was away in 
Spain, after the war, he was often out 
of the country on WCP business, but 
above all, he was just lucky. Certainly, 
some of the episodes he recounts are 
extraordinary: in 1949, for instance, the 
Papers stopped printing his articles, the 
phone stopped ringing, and he started 


waiting for the doorbell to go early in 
the morning. One day someone an- 
nounced that “Cosmopolitan Number 
one and enemy of the people Ilya Ehren- 
burg” had been arrested. Ehrenburg 
wrote to Stalin and asked what was go- 
ing on; the next day Malenkov rang 
up and said “Why didn’t you let us 
know sooner?” The phone and the edit- 
orial offices came to life again. 
One of Ehrenburg’s more startling reve- 
lations is the extent to which Stalinism 
affected even the details of daily life; 
after Stalin’s death, one of the first 
things to be done was “to normalise 
the working day.” Stalin had liked to get 
up late and work late, and so govern- 
ment officials and office workers were 
afraid to leave work before two or three 
in the morning. After he died, they 
could start leading a reasonable exist- 
ence again. 
Ehrenburg says he did not understand 
what was going on; he admits that he 
was afraid. He does not say very much 
more than this, and about the way east- 
ern Europe followed the Soviet line he 
says very little indeed, except for the 
telling comment that whereas people 
wept at Stalin’s funeral, nobody wept 
at Gottwald’s. Some of his words would 
have been better unsaid; about his friend 
Viadimir Clementis, the Czech Commun- 
ist executed for “ espionage,” he says: 
“For Vlado, as for some of my Soviet 
friends, the period was, indeed, a bit- 
ter one; but for history, in which 
Clementis put his faith, it was a 
period of triumphs.” 
There speaks the man of predictable 
Soviet mentality. .It is an extraordinary 
contradiction that the man with the 
Chagalls in his flat, the man who can 
write with great warmth about his 
friends (see the chapters on Yves Farge 
and Nazim Hikmet, for instance), can 
produce such an obviously lame and 
moralistic excuse for what was, quite 
simply, a crime. Perhaps Mihajlov is 
getting near the explanation when he 
says: 
“The first characteristic of komo 
sovieticus is that he approves and ac- 
cepts everything that is decided at the 
top with complete sincerity. The 
second characteristic is a naive and 
unthinking Jesuitism of the type des- 
cribed Ly Dostoevsky in the person 


small children - and this applies to all 
classes - is that their tongues clam up 
and their minds clamp because they’re 
afraid. They exist in fear of the big 
official building and the peculiar rout- 
ines which are entirely foreign to them. 
This happens the very first day they walk 
into that school. And since the frighten- 
ing stimulus is repeated continually, they 
never do unblock. It seems to me that 
the real way of coping with this is to 
cut the whole school institution much 
more down to size. 

Therefore, have a very small school, say 
in a storefront, with up to 30 kids right 
off the street, so that the children can 
leave and get out if they feel frightened. 
Tell the kids: you don’t need to stay if 
you don’t want to. Just hang around - 
it’s your block, you’re used to it. Leave 
anytime you want and come back when 
you want. We might then perhaps alle- 
viate the shock effect of going into that 
other world. 

Also, if we cut down on administration 
and a lot of the capital costs we can 
increase the important point of educa- 
tion; namely, the exposure of children 
to attentive adults who can answer their 
questions and put things in their way. 
We have one school for slum children 
in New York that I have some connec- 
tion with - my daughter teaches there - 
where the ratio of teachers to students 
is about one to eight, whereas in the 
public school system it’s about one to 
thirty-five. And yet the budget for that 
school is no higher. 

You mean the cost per student? 

That’s what I mean. The cost per student 
is lower in the little school than in the 
big school where all the money goes to 
administrators. Naturally, if you get one 
of these big boxes with 1,400 children 


of Erkel, one of the minor characters 
of The Possessed - honest, sensitive, 
and pleasant in his personal life, but 
prepared for the greatest servilities 
in the name of a ‘ higher Idea’.” 


Nevertheless, just before Stalin’s death 
in 1953, at the time of the “ doctors’ 
plot,’ when a new anti-Semitic purge 
seemed imminent, Ehrenburg did speak 
publicly of “the dark night of prisons, 
of interrogations, of trials.’ It was not 
a direct accusation against Beria, let 
alone Stalin; but people in the hall “ held 
their breath.” 


Whatever your final judgment of their 
author, these memoirs throw some light 
on the Soviet system; and at least they 
make it clear that, just as the people 
who happen to live in “the West” are 
not all capitalist hyenas (or, for that 
matter, progressive people struggling to 
mobilise the masses for a lasting peace), 
so the people in the USSR are not all 
enemies of freedom. Like us, they are 
often just people, who try to get on 
with their ordinary lives as best they 
can, while they remain confused, fearful 
or apathetic about what their rulers are 
doing. They have different things to be 
confused or fearful about, though, and 
more of them. 

Mihajlo Mihajlov’s contribution, in his 
account of a visit to Moscow in 1964, 
is to think about Stalinism, not as a 
historical accident, but as an organic 
part of the Soviet system. He attacks 
the conservatism of Soviet society, claims 
that the Soviet system, including the 
educational system, is continuing to pro- 
duce homo sovieticus, and describes the 
efforts of the young poets and intellectu- 
als to break up this drive to rigidity; a 
particularly moving section describes 
the subversive songs from the prison 
camps which he heard one night at a 
student party. Mihajlov is confident that 
the survivors of the purges will insist 
on freedom, and that the new “ tech- 
nocratic intelligentsia” will gradually 
squeeze out the Communist Party 
bureaucracy and bring real changes in 
the Soviet power structure. It is perhaps 
for this concern with the whole system 
that he was criticised and then jailed 
in Yugoslavia, since even in progressive, 
decentralist Yugoslavia, homo sovieticus 
evidently still exists. 


in it, there’s an enormous amount of ad- 
ministration - you have guidance coun- 
sellors, remedial reading teachers, tru- 
ant officers, principals, assistant princi- 
pals, secretaries. Most of these function- 
aries are paid higher than teachers. But 
if you only have three teachers with 25 
to 30 children in a little storefront, then 
all that can be dispensed with. There’s 
no need for administration beyond what 
the teachers say to one another. It’s all 
remedial reading, if you want to call it 
that. You don’t need truant officers, be- 
cause the kids can come and go away. 
They might as well come. In short, we 
cut down the expenses which have noth- 
ing to do with the real act of teaching. 

What would happen in these storefront 
schools? How much so-called formal 
education would there be? 

That ought to depend entirely on what 
the teachers guess at, or their own style. 
The one thing you can’t do is make a 
teacher teach in a style which doesn’t 
fit him or her. You see, I want to give 
the teachers as much freedom as I want 
to give the children. Otherwise you won’t 
have a spontaneous relationship. 

I would man such a school this way: I 
would have, in order to satisfy the 
authorities, one regularly licensed teach- 
er who would have a feeling for this 
kind of thing. This would be the direc- 
tor. Then you would pick up from the 
graduating class of any college two as- 
sistants. You ask, “Who in this class 
likes children and would like to pay 
attention to them?” And you’d get 
dozens of applicants - there’s no question 
about it - because it’s an interesting job. 


Now, the little school where my daughter 
works is a little on the formal side. 
She thinks the kids really ought to learn 
reading, and at a certain hour of the 
day they are more or less cajoled into 
wanting to learn to read. But then, on 
the other hand, she’s discovered that if 
you take seven or eight to the Museum 
of National History, you could spend a 
whole year there with those children, 
and there’s always something interest- 
ing. : 

She complained to the museum that all 
the cards on the exhibits were aimed at 
superior high school or college students. 
They’re in complicated language, and 
they’re excellent; but there’s no reason 
why there shouldn’t be also another card 
in much bigger type that says, “These 
are the bones of an animal that lived 
long ago, and we dug the bones out of 
the ground and it was a hard job to 
put them together.” Something like that, 
so that a child, under his own steam, 
might finally go alone. Because that’s 
the ideal of education: to get the child 
to roam into that museum on his own 
steam. 

These then, are alternative educational 
experiences for the bright kid that the 
scholastic system doesn’t fit. I’m just 
saying the platitude that people are 
different. And the notion that schooling 
is a neutral thing, rather than a highly 
specific way of being in the world, is 
overlooked. And if it’s a highly specific 
way of being in the world, obviously it 
fits only a highly specific group; and if 
you force anyone else into the highly 
specific experience, he will sabotage it 
in one way or another. He’ll give token 
performances and fake. 

What we’re doing then is providing one 
monolithic means of education. 

Yes. Everyone recognises that the group 
to be educated is heterogeneous, but 
they seem to think that in some way 
we can take the school system and ac- 
commodate it to the different types. 
They fail to realise that the school sys- 
tem itself has a sociological effect. That’s 
the one thing they won’t discuss. Now 
frankly I’m fed up, because you find that 
everytime the President gets together a 
task force on improving education, they 
never, never discuss the question, does 
the school itself have a_ sociological 
effect? And they never ask any of us - 
and there are a number of us who hold 
this point of view - to the meeting. 

In other words, the improvement of 
education is a baby of the structure of 
the schools - the school establishment. 
And therefore, so far as I’m concerned 
I wouldn’t give them a penny of federal 
aid until they really are willing to cope 
with what education really is and real- 
ise that although schooling is very fine, 
it’s very fine only for those who thrive 
in it. And for those who don’t thrive in 
it, it’s deadly. 
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SDS shake 


DOUBLE ACT 


Despite the smiling and waving, Air-Vice-Marshal Ky, seen here with 
Australian Prime Minister Harold Holt, got a less than friendly recep- 
tion on his “ goodwill” tour of Australia, which finished last weekend. 
In Melbourne, several thousand booed, hissed and waved “ Killer Ky ” 
placards as he drove into Government House. In Sydney, last Saturday, 
his effigy was publicly burned, and over 5,000 demonstrators prevented 
him from using Sydney harbour bridge on his way to the premier’s 


official residence. 


pay ARN Se SAR eae PANIC a tI AY AAR ACE 


God 


bless ‘em 


whoever they are 


Martin Jeger writes: It began on a typi- 
cal Friday-the-thirteenth rush hour in 
January. Faceless commuters moved in 
orderly fashion through the cavernous 
upper level of New York City’s Grand 
Central Station, bound for the 5.07, the 
5.12, the 5.45... The only thing out of 
the ordinary was the presence of 20-odd 
peaceniks milling about the station eye- 
ing one another suspiciously. They 
weren’t quite sure why they were there. 
A brief notice in WIN magazine stated 
that a “peace happening” was to take 
place at Grand Central’s upper level 
at 5 pm. No one, not even the editors, 
knew who or what was involved. 

Five o’clock came and nothing happened. 
Perhaps it’s all a hoax. But that guy 
with the pipe leaning over the balcony 
looks familiar. He’s one of the Veterans 
and Reservists for Peace who I’ve seen 
on a number of demonstrations. He 
looks suspicious. Perhaps he’s going to 
signal the happening to begin. He eyes 
me right back. Maybe I look suspicious? 
The man from WBAI Radio is hovering 
about me. Maybe he knows what’s up? 
Maybe I’m the key? But nothing hap- 
pens. We wait. 


Five fifteen. Newsmen begin showing up. 
A TV cameraman from Channel 4 wand- 
ers around the station looking for 
something to happen. A cop becomes sus- 
picious, asks him what’s going on. 
“Some kind of demonstration. We got 
an anonymous phone tip.” The cop goes 
to his phone and calls for reinforce- 
ments. The endless procession of com- 
muters continues. 

Five thirty. A middle-aged, apparently 
middle-class woman appears in the sta- 
tion lugging a huge brown cardboard 
carton. She takes her place in the middle 
of the station and waits. People pass 
her by, few take notice. Soon there is 
another carton, and another. From all 
entrances of the station cartons begin 
appearing, dragged in by all sorts of 
beautifully nondescript people: young, 
old, men, women, children. The choreo- 
graphy is beautiful. In minutes the sta- 
tion is filled with big brown cartons. 


Finally, one cop becomes suspicious. He 
asks one of the men standing by a 
carton what’s up. The answer must satis- 
fy him for he turns and walks away. 
But all around him, scattered across 
the floor, are these boxes and these 
people. 


Then, suddenly, balloons start rising out 
of the boxes. Up, up they go trailing 
multi-coloured streamers behind them. 
Not until they come to rest at the high 
domed ceiling of the station do we see 
their message: “ Kill,” “ Murder,” “ Na- 
palm,” “ Hate,” “ Vietnam,” “For You,” 
“Why,” and another, “Joy, Joy, Joy.” 
We begin applauding, others cheer. 
Some boo. “Go back to Russia,” an im- 
migrant cries. Then there is another 
noise. A whining, screeching, fearful cry 
of women and children. Commuters stop, 
look around. The noise is coming from 
a tape recorder on top of an advertising 
display of a white dove set on a blue 
light with the caption “ Peace On Earth.” 
Then the cops charge the boxes. It’s a 
Keystone comedy. But too late. The 
people who brought them have all dis- 
appeared. ‘Looks like Viet Cong 
business,” one of New York’s befuddled 
finest mutters. 


And that was the Happening. The tape 


‘ran its spool, about five minutes. The 


recorder was finally knocked off its 
peace perch by a cop with a pole. The 
helium-filled balloons with their mess- 
ages remained on the ceiling for about 
five hours. Unfortunately, most of the 
leaflets that were to have rained down - 
along with a number of dollar bills - 
on the station got stuck in their knots. 


The reaction of the people in the station 
was surprisingly good. There was some 
anger, but very little overt hostility. 
(One man kicked a box.) The balloons 
and streamers were beautiful, attracted 
attention, and spurred discussions. No- 
one was arrested. The cops never knew 
what happened. Who was responsible? 
We don’t know, but in the words of one 
delighted commuter, “‘ Whoever it was, 
God bless ’em.” 


Jon Wiener writes: 


‘tough’ MacNamara 


When Harvard an- 
nounced that Secretary of Defence Mac- 
Namara would come to Cambridge, 


Massachusetts, as the first honorary fel- 


low of the Kennedy Institute of Politics, 
Harvard-Radcliffe Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society began a campaign to get 
him to appear publicly to answer war 
critics. Since MacNamara was coming 
the same weekend as New Left candi- 
date and Ramparts editor Bob Scheer, 
a debate was proposed. Richard Neus- 
tadt, head of the Institute, refused for 
MacNamara; SDS got 1,600 signatures on 
a petition demanding a debate. Neustadt 
again refused, saying MacNamara was 
being brought for ‘informal contact 
with the academic community.” 


The issue thus became whether public 
officials had an obligation to face the 
public. SDS announced it would demon- 
strate outside Quincy House, where Mac- 
Namara was meeting with 50 students, 
and attempt to “physically confront ” 
the Secretary when he left, asking him 
either to agree to debate Scheer or an- 
swer questions right there. 

Initially, it was not clear whether SDSers 
would turn out in large numbers on 
Monday after a weekend that was to 
include appearances by New Left cul- 
ture heroes Lyndon Johnson, W. C. 
Fields, Timothy Leary and Bob Scheer. 
But Monday (this was early in Decem- 
ber) the weather was good and, in anti- 
cipation of a big demonstration, Quincy 
House patriots hung sheets out of their 
windows bearing the slogans “ Kill the 
Cong,” ‘“ Back Mac,” and ‘“ Napalm 
SDS.” Loudspeakers blared out Mack the 
Knife across the coutyard. 

By 4 pm, close to a thousand demonstra- 
tors ringed Quincy House, covering vir- 
tually all the exits. SDS heads ran a 
James Bond-type operation, with walkie- 
talkie equipped spotters on all sides of 
the building. 

After several false alarms and one at- 
tempted decoy manoeuvre, MacNamara 
emerged in a police car on a narrow 
back street. While a dozen SDSers sat 
down around the car, others passed the 
signal over the walkie-talkies around the 
block, and the thousand began running 
towards MacNamara. Within moments, 
he was surrounded by what must have 
looked to him like a mob of howling 


Dolci: letter 


In a letter of protest addressed to the 
president of the court in Rome where 
he is being tried for libel, Danilo 
Dolei explains his reasons for the non- 
appearance in court on January 18 of 
himself and his assistant, Franco Alasia, 
and for his instructions to his lawyers 
not to offer any further defence. 

IIe states his belief that the court, with 
its decision not to hear any more wit- 
nesses nor to accept further document- 
ary statements, has rendered impossible 
a fuller investigation into the activities 
of the Mafia, and in particular its asso- 
ciation with politics. 

He asks: is it true that the Parliament- 
ary Anti-Mafia Commission closed its own 
investigation into the evidence against 
Mattarella and Volpe because this libel 
case was coming before the courts? How 
can the court consider itself sufficiently 
in possession of the truth to pronounce 
judgment, when an essential part of the 
evidence is still in the hands of the 
Commission? 

“Since I believe,” he says, “that the 
purpose of a trial should be a search for 
the truth, I do not feel I can in good 
conscience participate further in what 
I consider to be an incomplete inquiry 
into a matter of such vital importance 
to so many people. For this reason I 
have decided to abstain from taking any 
further part in the proceedings and have 
instructed my lawyers not to offer any 
further defence.” 

“T am forced to take this step in order 
to make clear that what is really under 
accusation in this trial is the relationship 
between the Mafia and the system of 
political patronage (clientelismo), which 
has for so long oppressed and humiliated 
whole districts, and in order to assert 
that there is no hope of contributing to 
the development of a new way of life 
if we evade fundamental problems.” 


beatniks; though they were actually nor- 
mal Harvard people, including faculty 
like Michael Walzer, delighted to have 
trapped the Secretary. 
The rest is now history, although the 
New York Times garbled it a bit. What 
MacNamara said was, “JI spent four of 
the happiest years on the Berkeley cam- 
pus doing some of the same things you’re 
doing here. But there was one important 
difference: I was both tougher and more 
courteous.” After laughter and shouts, 
he shouted vehemently: ‘‘I was tougher 
then and I’m tougher now!” 
The audience loved it. Mac was blowing 
his top - unable to handle himself, quite 
possibly frightened. The first question 
was about the origins of the Vietnamese 
war. “It started in 1954-55 when a mil- 
lion North Vietnamese flooded into South 
Vietnam,” MacNamara_ said. “ Goin’ 
home!” someone shouted. Mac count- 
ered, ‘“‘ Why don’t you guys get up here 
since you seem to know all the an- 
swers?” 
The next question asked for the number 
of civilian casualties in the South. “We 
don’t know,” Mac said. “ Why not? Don’t 
you care?” came the shouts. “ The num- 
ber of casualties .. .” Mac began, but 
was drowned by cries of “ Civilian! 
Civilian! Napalm victims!” A few peo- 
ple in front were jumping up and down 
screaming ‘Murderer! Fascist!” Mac 
tried to regain his composure and said 
“Look fellows, we had an _  agree- 
ment...” A girl shrieked ‘“ What about 
gous agreement to hold elections in 
5 i? 


Things seemed to be breaking up. The 
police moved in and whisked MacNamara 
into Leverett House; an SDS _ leader, 
fearing violence in the streets, took the 
microphone and ordered all SDS people 
to clear the area. The disciplined shock 
troops of the revolution turned and dis- 
persed quickly, MacNamara was hustled 
out through steam tunnels, and every- 
i went home to watch themselves on 


TV. 

Official Harvard was unhappy. MacNa- 
mara’s “I’m tougher” remark made all 
the 6 o’clock news broadcasts and the 
TV films looked violent. Deans were 
“appalled” and “amazed that students 
at Harvard would use tactics like this.” 
Neustadt said that MacNamara had no 
obligation to answer SDS questions: “I 
see no reason why an educational ex- 
perience should be changed just to suit 
someone else’s convenience. It’s like say- 
ing to me I should change the curriculum 
of my course because students don’t 
think it makes sense.” 

SDS_ leaders replied to the Deans by 
emphasising the alternatives they had 
proposed - speech, debate, petition. 
“When a public official reneges on a 
responsibility, and when all other 
avenues are closed, it becomes neces- 
sary to do what we did,” one said. SDS 
noted that MacNamara was never in 
physical danger, that the TV films had 
been edited to give the impression of 
maximum chaos, and that MacNamara 
hadn’t helped by taunting the crowd. 
Finally, official Harvard apologised, and 
an SDS head commented, “We had a 
feeling that the war was slipping back 
from people’s thoughts . . . Now, every- 
body’s arguing, and that’s just the way 
it should be.” 

This report first appeared in the “ Dis- 
Center” of Princeton SDS and is re 
printed from “‘ New Left Notes.” 


Burnt to death 


Nigel Young reports from Berkeley, 
California: James Spearman, a worker 
at the Alameda naval air station near 
here, burnt himself to death here today 
(Tuesday, January 17). 

According to the Berkeley Daily Gazette, 
he was deeply concerned with the world 
situation and convinced that “ things are 
not going to get any better.” His wife, 
also a worker at the naval air station, 
said that he believed that “all that lay 
in the future is more killing and viol- 
ence”; “everything is wrong,” he said 
before he died. 

The Alameda naval air station has been 
deeply involved in the increased activi- 
ties caused by the escalation of the war 
in Vietnam. 
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African Writing Today, edited by Eze- 
kiel Mphahlele (Penguin, 7s 6d). 


Personally, I do not like anthologies be- 
cause I have found that good ones on 
any subject are rare. Specifically, 99% 
of those high frequency collections com- 
prising black writers, mainly Africans 
and American Negroes, are down-right 
atrocious. A great deal of this is due to 
the limitations of the anthology itself - 
after all, most writers turn to some 
anthology as second, if not last, chance 
for getting published; many of them 
pawn off old and/or inferior pieces that 
have been lying around for years; there 
is the problem of space; and the an- 
thologist himself must assume the re- 
sponsibility of selection which is often 
a process fraught with perils, doubts, and 
conflicts. But the anthologies keep roll- 
ing off the press - because, I suppose, 
they are necessary. 


The present volume of African Writing 
Today is a fine example of the virtues 
and seemingly inherent shortcomings of 
the anthology, especially the so-called 
anthology of “ black” writings. The col- 
lection comprises some 41 African 
authors, predominantly between thirty 
and forty years of age, from a cross 
section of fifteen African countries. 
There are 47 pieces in the collection, 
short stories, extracts from larger works, 
sketches and maybe a dozen or more 
poems. The editor, Ezekiel Mphahlele, is 
a South African author of several works 
of fiction and an autobiography, Down 
Second Street, which has been translated 
into eight languages. In the introduc- 


Dick Wilcocks 


CALVIN HERNTON 


Prisoners of circumstance 


tion he states that the intent of this 
volume is to give the intelligent reader 
a map of themes and styles of contem- 
porary African writing. 

Actually, this is not an ambitious in- 
tention. Even so, I feel that the material 
is of a quality which I find to be light- 
weight. There are exceptions which I 
will come to shortly. But in the main 
the volume comprises a bulk of frail, in- 
coherent and badly executed, badly 
selected writing. Some of the pieces do 
not make sense (to me), others are too 
short to convey the roundness of an 
idea, and still others seem to have been 
selected at random - so that I kept 
thinking that far better examples could 
have been included had the editor taken 
the time and judgment. 


Split loyalties 
But this is a matter of “taste,” I sup- 
pose. It may be even a reflection of 
the immaturity and youthfulness of the 
skill and temperaments of the authors 
included. I do not think, however, that 
just because somebody is black and 
writing, that that alone is an adequate 
basis for including them in an anthology. 
And I wonder why some Africans were 
excluded when their work is of power 
and merit, such as, for instance, Peter 
Abrahams. 
The theme which dominates the volume 
is that of the African caught up between 
his own culture and the culture of the 
outsider; split loyalties, inner conflict, 
struggling to incorporate the best of the 
~ i i aa 


HER SONG REACHED OUT 


She had been there for ages, it seemed, 


Yet she had not aged, 


And water felt her ankles 


as she moved, crouched and singing, 
And green rice shoots fingered the field 


in long harvest rows, 


And her song reached out to touch my face, 
the sounds were moist in my ear; 
Her flesh was smooth as the feathers of a bird. 


A gnat flew about on the mudstained water, darted, 
was lost in the jungle’s haze of leaves 

and butterflies with red-powdered wings. 

In the sky, far-off, a scream struck up, 

a metal throat articulating fear 

grew full, and a bird appeared 

which swooped from the pregnant clouds, 

dropped fire, and was gone 

in a stroke of silver and a gesture of vapour, 


and trees were burning, 
houses were burning, 
rice was burning, 
water was burning. 


The limbs of baobabs cracked and fell, 
the tortured hiss of sap lost in the fall, 
And the napalm touched her head: 

it clutched it tight in a cage of flame 
and her beauty was boiled out 


into a field of petrol. 


A while later, all was silent, black wood 
floating in water flecked with rainbows, 

the animals gone with the flowers. 

The smell of death poked needles at my nose. 
And there was a faltering murmur 


from the ocean of jungle, 


an occasional explosion, a voice in the whispering. 
Slowly it expanded. Soldiers appeared, 

picking their way with weary persistence, 

khaki thoughts in their camouflaged minds, 

their faces made sweat in the heat of another sun, 


And the black mud clawed at their boots. 


And her song reached out to touch my face, 


the sounds were moist in my ear; 
Her flesh-was smooth as the cheeks of children. 


Afro-European experience, nationalism, 
city life vs the old tribal life, the search 
for identity, Christianity vs the deities 
of tribal Africa, and the problems of 
colonialism and independence. 


One of the first pieces, “Night of 
Freedom,” is a short story (really a 
sketch) dealing with a Nigerian girl’s 
conflict over her loyalty to Nigeria and 
her love for the Frenchman to whom 
she is engaged. Another one, “ The Dark 
Room,” depicts the cynicism and bitter- 
ness of an African student turned rogue 
as a consequence of the colonial ordeal. 
And there are others portraying the 
inner turmoil and anguish of the African 
let loose among alien forces of the 
rapidly developing “ city life” in Africa. 
I am an American Negro, and I find that 
the similarity of life in the African city 
to life in the American ghetto is amaz- 
ing. 

Several of the pieces, “ Dagga-Smoker’s 
Dream,” ‘The Blanket,” and “ Extract 
from The Old Negro and the Medal,” 
could well have been written by Richard 
Wright with but a few slight alterations. 
But they do not have the power of a 
Richard Wright. Yet they manage to 
convey a sense of the African’s suffering 
and struggling for dignity and purpose 
in life - which is what all meaningful 
literature is about: man’s duel with 
fate, with circumstance, with forces that 
seek to destroy him; man’s struggle with 
other men. 


Many of the sketches and stories are 
strictly ethnic. They deal with and are 
woven around the folkways of the in- 
digenous culture; they are light-hearted 
and heavy tales in the classic sense, 
parables and yarns and fairy tales, 
There is one about a little boy and a 
talking alligator who tries to eat the 
little boy after the boy has saved the 
alligator’s life - the alligator claiming 
that only bad is the reward for good. 
Another one tells of a mother being 
visited by her son after he is dead. 
Still another tells of an old villager’s 
fate when he is discovered as the beast 
who takes the children away and eats 
their liver, for which he has an ob- 
session - the fate of the entire village. 
I found such pieces the most well writ- 
ten, revealing, and entertaining. 


Ezekiel Mphahlele has included an ex- 
tract from his auto-biography; it is most 
penetrating - about how colour prejudice 
is often adopted from the white man 
by the Africans (in this case, Nigeria) 
and carried over into their own society 
when the Europeans themselves have 
been ousted. In another article, ‘“ Re- 
marks on Negritude,” Mphahlele defends 
his conviction that the concept of Negri- 
tude is a too limited or exclusive prin- 
ciple upon which to found a literature. 
But from the calibre of poems included 
in the anthology, Mphahlele took excep- 
tion to his own conviction. There is 
one fairly excellent poem by Leopold 
Senghor, who incidentally is the founder 
and arch-exponent of the Negritude 
school. Another poem, “The Harvest,” 
by Kwesi Brew, speaks with a combina- 
tion of individual feeling and social 
history, transmitted through universal 
symbols and images, such that the poem 
emerges as not only an African ex- 


JUST PUBLISHED 


perience but a human experience. 


You sang of beautiful women/Flirting 
with sportive spirits 
You sang of feasts and festivals and/ 
The red blood-line across the necks 
Of Sacrificial sheep/Of acceptance and 
refusal of gifts; 
Of sacrifices offered and withheld/Of 
good men and their lot 
Of Good name and its loss; of the die 
cast 
And the loading of the dice/Why the 
barndog barked 
At the moon as she sang/And why the 
mouse dropped the pearl-corn 
From its teeth and stood forced- 
humble 
With the soft light of fear in its eyes. 
The rest of the verse, however, is rather 
drab, and consists of worn-out slogans, 
nationalistic polemics, and bad old- 
fashioned rhetoric about the woes and 
miseries of colonial Africa mixed up 
with Baptist-type hymnal verses con- 
demning the white man to destruction. 
I agree with the sentiments, but the 
poetry is lousy. 


Depraved Eden 


The best writing and the most powerful 
comes in the section on South African 
writers. One writer in particular struck 
me with awe and compulsiveness - 
Lewis Nkosi. In ‘“ The Prisoner” he nar- 
rates the story of an African who has 
changed places with his former master. 
The master is now in jail, defunct in 
the eyes of his own people for commit- 
ting the unpardonable sin: admission of 
sleeping with a black woman - the Afri- 
can has “inherited” the wife of his 
former master. The African is unbear- 
ably cruel and violent towards his 
prisoner, he beats him, ridicules him, 
and tortures him. The story is written 
with biting vengeance. One is reminded 
of Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man - the 
sarcasm, the wit, the satire, the calcula- 
ting revelations into the degeneracy and 
inhumanity of the madness of the white 
man, a madness which is not checked, 
seeps finally into the black man, and 
with resolute cynicism, wreaks holocaust 
upon white society. 

“Tl tell you something. J used to think 
of Africa as a better place to live in. 
I used to think that here it was possible 
just to sit in the sun, eat mangoes and 
take a women when the need arose - a 
kind of Garden of Eden, you understand. 
But that is no longer satisfactory. What 
we want now is more than a body: it 
is the tinselled wrapper that we seek. 
A nipple wrapped up in silk and sup- 
ported by elastic wires and gauze proves 
more desirable than the exposed sweat- 
ing paw-paw breast of a market woman. 
From Cape to Cairo, from Madagascar to 
Mozambique, we have all been crippled, 
we are helplessly depraved and we lack 
true spiritual plentitude. So you can tell 
me, my friend: who are we to pity 
George, the prisoner? Though I am now 
George’s jailer I am equally a prisoner 
of circumstance, I rage in the cell of 
my body, but who will free me?” 
Calvin Hernton is a poet and sociologist, 
author of “White Papers for White 
Americans.” 


Psychedelic Prayers 
from the Tao Te Ching 


BY TIMOTHY LEARY 


This is a small private printing preceding hard cover publication, 


which will be a collectors item in six months. i 
Psychedelic vellum - ninety-six pages 


{ 


Fifty-five poems, in preparation for the session, for re-entry, odes to 
the energy process, to the genetic code, to the external and internal 


sense organs. 


Each copy will contain an original design by a psychedelic artist and 


will be autographed by the author. 
Soft Cover: $3.00 


Order from: League for Spiritual Discovery, 
Post Office Box 175, Millbrook, NY 12545, USA 


Classified 


Terms: ¢6d per word, min 4s, Discounts for 
series. Box No 1s extra. Cash with erder (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni, by first post Monday. Box 
No replies to same address. Displayed adver- 
tlsements rates on application. 


Coming events 

CAMDEN FESTIVAL 1967 (formerly St Pancras 
Arts Festival), Feb 18 to March 18. Operas, 
concerts, exhibitions, theatre etc. Brochure 
now available: Box Office, Town Hall, Euston 
Road, NW1, BRU 2060, TER 7070 etx 150. 


GREEK STUDY GROUP. Brains Trust on latest 
developments in Greece: the Lambrakis and 
‘“Aspida’”’ trials; will the May elections be 
fair or fraudulent? Thursday 2 February, 
7.30 pm. PPU, 6 Endsleigh Street, WC1. 


HAVELOCK ELLIS 1859 - 1939. Birthday anni- 
versary tribute. From 7.30 pm, Thursday Feb 
2, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WCl. AU 
welcome. 


Personal 

DESPERATE NEED: refugee clothing, all kinds. 
A parcel? Large quantities we supply cover 
and simple instructions. War on Want, 9 Made- 
ley Road, London W5. 


DO YOU OR YOUR OFFICE USE STATIONERY 
AT ALL? Then you should get it at Housmans, 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 
We also print headed notepaper etc. 


DUPLICATING, PROFESSIONAL TYPING (Mss/ 
tape transcription), shorthand, official confer- 
ence reporting, translating etc. Mabel Eyles 
and Partners, 10 Beaconsfield Road, Friern 
Barnet, London N11, ENT 3324. 


L.336943 is Peace News Co-op number, and 
quoting it when you are in a Co-op shop is a 
painless way of giving us money. 

PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return 
post service. Send small urine sample (free 
containers on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadley 
Laboratories Ltd, (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, 
London NW6. 


WHEN VISITING LONDON, visit Housmans 
Bookshop and. Peace News. 9.30 to 6 Monday 
to Friday (and Housmans all day Saturday). 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1 


Publications 

BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the ‘‘ Social- 
ist Leader,’’ 6d for an 8-page paper. Vigorous, 
forthright and anti-war. From your newsagent 
or local ILP branch, or by post from 197 
Kings Cross Road, London WCl. 6s for 12 
weeks, 25s for 52 weeks. 


VIETNAM - Stop America’s Criminal War, by 
Ivor Montagu. Communist Party pamphlet. 
From distributors: Central Books Ltd, 37 Grays 
Inn Road, London WCl, 1s (postage 3d). 


Situation vacant 


CND GENERAL SECRETARY. Salary not less 
than £1040. To start April. Application forms 
and further particulars from CND, 14 Grays 
Inn Road, WCl. 


INDEPENDENT PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL requires 
qualified teacher for 10 - 15 children 5 - 10 
years. Begin summer term. Enthusiast for 
self-regulation and modern teaching methods. 
Apply Kirkdale School, 186 Kirkdale, SE26. 


OFFICE HELP. Part-time. 


Shorthand/typing 
helpful. Phone ARC 1239. 


D 

As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than Arast 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hail, street), 
Nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept, 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


27 January, Friday 


AMERSHAM. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Whielden Street (next to General Hospital). 
Walter Birmingham: ‘' Poverty and Politics." 
SoF. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 
LONDON SWI. 


7.30 pm. Caxton Hall. Sean 


Gervasi: ‘‘Intervention in Southern Africa.”’ 
Westminster Anti-Apartheid. 

OXFORD, 5.30 pm. Northgate Hall. Film: 
“Resistance to the Diem Regime,'’ followed 


by Prof Joan Robinson and Denys Noel on 
American interests in Vietnam. Part of Oxford 
Vietnam Week 25 - 31 Jan. 


28 January, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM 4. 2.30 - 6.30 pm. Friends Meet- 
ing House, 40 Bull Street. Film Viewing Ses- 


sion: ‘‘ Parade,’' ‘‘No Other Choice,’’ ‘‘ The 
United Nations Charter,'’ ‘‘ Memorandum," 
‘Hot Dam,” ‘ Mekong,’’ ‘‘ The War Game.’’ 


SoF and Concord Films. 


EPPING. 7.45 pm. 17 Nicholl Road. Discussion 
meeting. Subject: '‘ Old Age.” 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club, 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 pm. The Engineer, Glouces- 
ter Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House - Camden 
tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


LONDON WC1. 10 am to 5 pm. Gustave Tuck 
Lecture Theatre, University College. Sympo- 
sium - The Meaning of Power, organised 
jointly by Conflict Research Society and Medical 
Association for the Prevention of War. Speak- 
ers: Prof. L. S. Penrose, Dr Michael Chance, 
Dr Anthony Storr, Dr B, Chang, F. Parkinson 
and Edwin Brock, Enquiries: ARC 2609 or 
EUS 7050, ex 535. 


MANCHESTER 2. 11 am to 4 pm. CND office, 
14 Tib Lane, Cross Street. Peace Literature 


Centre, for buying and selling badges and 
Nterature, street selling, information service 
etc, 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE. 2.30 pm. Connaught 
Hall, Blackett Street. Public meeting on Viet- 
nam. Speakers from CND, FoR, FPC and UNA. 


OXFORD. 2.30 - 4 pm. Cowley Centre. 
air meeting - 
January 25 - 31 


SALISBURY. 12 noon. Assemble Haven Cafe on 
A30 two miles south-east of Porton village for 
plans for reconnaissance visit to Porton Germ 
Warfare Establishment. Discussion afterwards 


at 6 Folkstone Road, Salisbury, CND. 

& trenounce war andiwilinever 
support or sanction another “ 

This pledge signed by each 

member is the basis of the Peace 

Pledge Union send your pledge to 


PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


200,000 first printing 


Open 
part of Oxford Vietnam Week 


WATFORD. 2.30 Precinct. 


YCND leafleting. 


pm. High Street 


29 January, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM 1. 8 pm. White Lion Hotel 
(Thorpe Street/Horsefair), Partisan folk club. 


LONDON WCl. 11 am. South Place Ethical 
Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square. Eli- 
zabeth Monkhouse BA: ‘‘ Rhodesia.”’ 


LONDON WCi. 3 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street. Meeting of Youth Associ- 
ation of PPU. Non-members welcome, YAPPU. 


OXFORD. 8 pm. Duke of York, New Street, St 
Ebbes. Folk-singing - part of Oxford Vietnam 
Week, Admission 3s. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 2.30 - 5 pm. Outside Grand 
Hotel, Hanley. Picket of Lord Longford’s meet- 
ing with Stoke Labour Party, CND. 


30 January, Monday 


LONDON E2. 7.30 pm. 875 Cambridge Heath 
Road. East London C€.100 meeting. 


OXFORD. 7.30 pm. Town Hall. Rally on Viet- 
nam. Speakers: John Horner MP, Malcolm 
Young (AEU) and John Berger. Part of Ox- 
ford Vietnam Week. 


31 January, Tuesday 
OXFORD. 8 pm. Worcester College (Morle- 
Fletcher Room). Discussion evening on the 
Vietnam movement, with panel, Last item of 
Oxford Vietnam Week. 


i February, Wednesday 


HULL, 7.30 pm. Methodist Hall, Prospect St. 
PVC AGM. 


LONDON WCI. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 working group. 


2 February, Thursday 


BEXLEYHEATH, Kent. 8 pm. Congregational 
Church Hall, Chapel Road, Broadway. Ronald 


Mallone on ‘The Aims of the Fellowship 
Party.”” YCND. 
HULL. 8 pm. The Bluebell Inn, Lowgate. 


Freedomfolk Club: 
from London. 


LONDON Ett. 
Bush Road, Barnaby Martin: 
failed - what now?’’, PPU. 


LONDON WCI. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Greek Study group. Brains Trust on _ latest 
developments in Greece - see classified ad. 


The Haverim Folk Group 


8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
“Protest has 


3 February, Friday 


LONDON Et}. 7.30 pm. Toynbee Hall, 28 Com- 


mercial Street. Informal discussion over 
coffee: Tom Hood on ‘‘ Views from the Shop 
Floor.”’ SoF. 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm. French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass for world peace, followed by talk 
(Bernadine Bishop: ‘'On Aggression '’), dis- 
cussion and refreshments at Friends Meeting 
House, 52 St Martin's Lane. Pax. 


4 February, Saturday 


LONDON E2. 2 pm. Mile End Waste. Open-air 
meeting on Vietnam. E London C.100. 


WATFORD. From 2.30 pm. High Street Precinct. 
Public meeting on Vietnam. YCND. 


7 February, Tuesday 


LONDON NW1. 6 pm. National Council for 
Civil Liberties, 4 Camden High Street. Monthly 
open night - discussion, information, work. 


Children in Vietnam 


A tragic and powerful appeal on behalf of the burned, orphaned and 
hungry innocents of Vietnam. With full colour pictures, Foreword by 
Dr Benjamin Spock, text by William F. Popper of Commission on 
Human Rights in New York, reprinted from the radical US monthly 


“ Ramparts.” 


ORDER NOW FROM HOUSMANS 
2s 6d (post 6d), 27s 6d dozen, 132s 100 post free 
Supply expected any day from US 


5 Caledonian Road, London, N1 


8 February, Wednesday 


LONDON Nié6. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Yoakly Road. ‘‘ Nazi revival in Germany.."’ 
Speaker: Gordon Schaffer (Chairman of Poli- 
tical Committee of LCS). CND. 


9 February, Thursday 


HULL. 8 pm. The Bluebell Inn, Lowgate. Free- 
domfolk Club: Ewan MacColl and Peggy See- 
ger. 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Reg Latham: ‘' CND’s relevance 
today.’ PPU. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Christopher De Peyer on ‘‘ The Suppression 
of Minority Groups.’’ Open Forum. ILP. 


24 February, Friday 


HAARLEM, Holland. on Vietnam. 
Chairman: Mr G. J. G. Cammelbeeck, well- 
known on radio and TV. Details from Miss 
L. Jansen, Bloemveldiaan 74, Haarlem - Post 
Overveen. 


Teach-in 
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Havelock Ellis 
Society 


for the dissemination of his philo- 
sophy of life. 

Apply 93 Eversley Road London 
SE19. 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 


PROSPERITY 


Build your future 


wisely— safely 


LET YOUR 
MONEY EARN 


3% INCOME TAX PAID 
38 


BY THE SOCIETY 


PROMPT AND EASY WITHDRAWAL 
Interest accrues from date of investment 
Full details sent on request 


St Pancras Building Society 


for secure saving; assets exceed £2,700,000 


200 Finchley Road 


London NW3 


Telephone SWIss Cottage 2000 or 2331-2 
and at 103 Parkway, London NW1 


INTERNATIONAL 
VOLUNTARY SERVICE 


(British Branch of Service Civil International) Africa and Asia need volunteers - 
university graduates, trained teachers, all kinds of medical personnel, laboratory 
technicians, social workers, engineers, agriculturalists, foresters, visual aid workers 
and others. Normal period of service two years although offers of a year’s service 
are welcome. Candidates without recognised qualifications but with at least four 
years trade or professional experience are eligible to apply. Fares, board and 
pocket allowance paid. For application forms write to :— 


Overseas Service Department, IVS, 72 Oakley Square, London NW1. 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies 

It is angry, turbulant, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


every Friday from all 
newsagents Is 


or take advantage of this 
special offer 
8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
24 St John Street, London EC1 
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EBIER 
A HOAX? 


Sir, - American conduct of the war 
in Vietnam has been subjected to 
a good deal of criticism. Much of it 
is, doubtless, cogent - for to make 
political and military mistakes {fs 
the unavoidable fate of a govern- 
ment, particularly a democratic 
one, in such circumstances. 

But much of it is, almost ostenta- 
tiously, malicious and no more; 
much of it represents the impact 
of suspect information upon un- 
critical minds; and much of it, 
coming from conformist protesters, 
accords better with emotional habit 
than with any real concern for 
either truth or humanity. 

At the moment, when there is this 
revival of anti-American propagan- 
da in the matter, the undersigned, 
acquaintances without organisa- 
tion or secretariat, but knowing 
that they speak for a much larger 
body of opinion, feel that it is 
high time to call a halt. The or- 
ganisers of and participators in 
this vast, though ill-aimed, propa- 
ganda barrage should not deceive 
themselves into imagining that they 
have silenced the voices of reason. 

When all the lesser issues are 
cleared away, whose side are we 
on? Our answer must be that as 
in Korea and Berlin, and as under 
previous Presidents and Prime 
Ministers, we unequivocally sup- 
port America and her allies from 
the Commonwealth and _ Asia. 
From the President, in his difficult 
situation, to the GI fighting in the 
jungle, they have the respect and 
goodwill, here as elsewhere, of 
many more than might be imag- 
ined from a mere count of de- 
cibels. 

Yours faithfully, 

KINGSLEY AMIS. 

JOHN BRAINE., 

ROBERT CONQUEST. 

EDMUND CRISPIN. 

IAIN HAMILTON. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY. 

BERNARD LEVIN. 

SIMON RAVEN. 

DAVID REES. 

PEREGRINE WORSTHORNE. 
69 Chertsey Road, Woking, Surrey, 
January 19. 

- The Times, January 21, 1966. 


How to end 


Bob Overy reports: Harry G. Knight, 
general secretary of the South Place 
Ethical Society, has called his organisa- 
tion to end the war in Vietnam, 
“Humanity.” His argument is simple: 
“Politicians and diplomats have failed 
in their attempts to bring about a 
cease-fire and they are so widely mis- 
trusted, particularly by each other, 
that we, the people, have no confi- 
dence in their ability to bring this 
conflict to an end. All the experts 
having failed, it leaves but us, the 
people of the world, to try to end the 
savage, senseless slaughter. . .” 
His plan is ambitious: 
“* Humanity’ seeks twelve young 
people of either sex, from every coun- 
try throughout the world, to join me 
on a mission to Vietnam to bring about 
a cessation of hostilities between North 
and South for three months.” 
Mr Knight, a 56-year-old former general 
secretary of ASSET, is convinced that 
the scheme is practicable. 
I was among a number of incredulous 
reporters who attended his press con- 
ference to launch “ Humanity” at the 
Conway Hall in London last Tuesday. 
The heart’s response to such an unbeliev- 
ably audacious, but nonetheless obvious 
idea has been dulled by the crushing 
reality of killing day after day. Can this 
proposal be serious? 
Harry Knight is serious. He hopes that 
the press will circulate his idea and 
that the response will be so overwhelm- 
ing that within a few weeks he can begin 
cabling the four parties to the Vietnam 
conflict, arranging for “Humanity” to 


BERKELEY LATEST 


Reagan cleans up 


Nigel Young reports: On Friday, Jan- 
uary 18, the Regents of the University 
of California voted 14-8 to dismiss im- 
mediately the President of the Univers- 
ity, Clark Kerr. This dismissal was seen 
as a major victory for the new, right- 
wing Governor of California, Ronald 
Reagan, part of whose election platform 
was to “clean up the University.” Clark 
Kerr warned that this was only the be- 
ginning. 

The reason given for Kerr’s dismissal was 
his failure to maintain order on the 
campus: Reagan said that he may have 
been a good educator, but what was 
needed was a “strong administrator.” 
Kerr had been President for 10 years, 
and for the past two years had been 
criticised by both the left and the right. 
On the same day, five non-students, in- 
cluding Mario, Savio, were found guilty 
of public nuisance during the events 
leading to the recent strike. Seventy- 
five students, cited by the University for 
activities during the strike, boycotted 


Easter: 3 demos 


Bob Overy writes: It seems that there 
will be three demonstrations at Easter 
this year. CND has just announced its 
plans for a_ three-day demonstration 
starting on Easter Saturday. The Na- 
tional Committee of 100 plans to organ- 
ise a three-day demonstration at Copen- 
acre, near Bath, starting on Good Friday. 
And the London Committee of 100 is 
approaching individuals to see if there 
is enough support for a four-day march 
from Aldermaston. 

To judge from a meeting between the 
sponsors of these proposals held last 
Wednesday in London, the separate 
activities will be designed to comple- 
ment rather than to rival each other. 
Supporters of all three activities will 
meet up in London on Easter Monday 
for the last day’s march and rally. 
CND’s demonstration will start on 
Easter Saturday, March 25, with “a 
mass moving picket” from the US em- 
bassy in Grosvenor Square, past the 
Foreign Office, to the South Vietnamese 
embassy in Kensington, and back to 
Grosvenor Square. On Easter Sunday, the 
march will assemble at the headquarters 
of the USAF in Britain at Ruislip, and 
march via Southall and Ealing to Chis- 
wick. On Easter Monday, the march will 
assemble as usual at Acton Green and 
proceed via Hammersmith to Hyde Park, 
for lunch, and thence on to Trafalgar 
Square. 


Vietnam war 


arrive in three or four months time. 
He believes that in this country he will 
have to raise £10,000 by public subscrip- 
tion to finance his party of twelve. And 
he intends to approach industry for 
offers of transport vehicles, clothing, 
camping equipment and so on for their 
use in Vietnam. 

Altogether he anticipates 2,000 people 
of every nationality going to Vietnam. 
One thousand would go to Hanoi, one 
thousand to Saigon, to talk with political 
leaders. Then they would travel by road 
to the Mekong delta area and begin their 
work of peace-making. He emphasises 
that the selected twelve from each coun- 
try will have to be doctors, nurses, driv- 
er-mechanics, linguists and so. on. He 
believes he has enough contacts through 
the Ethical Society and his former trade 
union job to make the work of organis- 
ation on an international scale possible. 
Mr Knight is not a nut-case, at least he 
doesn’t appear to be. He admits that his 
scheme will only work “if it strikes a 
chord” with people everywhere, and if 
it doesn’t it deserves to fail. So the 
onus is placed on news editors through- 
out the world to give him the chance to 
make it work. 

I’m not convinced at all that Mr Knight 
will succeed, but it would be wonderful 
if ordinary people could just go out to 
Vietnam and stop the war. It’s a fantasy 
which will appeal to all who have been 
taken up by plans like those of the 
World Peace Brigade for non-violent in- 
vasions of conflict areas. If you want to 
contact Mr Knight, the address is 
Humanity, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, London WC1 (CHA 8032). 


hearings set up by the administration 
last week until fair and equal punish- 
ments and due process were guaranteed. 
A “cited students” union has been 
formed to fight a collective defence. 

From the trial of the six non-students 
(one was acquitted) it became clear that 
the administration had planned before- 
hand the November 30 confrontation 
with the students. Police were alerted 
hours before the naval recruiters ar- 
rived. Moreover, the Chancellor, Roger 
Heyns, revealed his previous determin- 
ation to end the pattern of “ provoca- 


tions,” which had included anti-war in- 
terruptions of the Veterans Day Memo- 
rial ceremony, a picket of the Soviet 
diplomat, Rogochev, and the anti-napalm 
demonstrations against the Dow Chem- 
ical Company, also recruiting on the 
campus. Heyns said: “ We are not deal- 
ing with a single incident but a chronic 
condition.” 

It is expected that the administration 
will now attempt to appease the new 
Governor with harsh punishments of 
activists in the recent strike, including 
dismissals. 


RooUm 


CND SAILOR DESERTS 


A young sailor, Sydney Grayston, has 
deserted from the navy in protest against 
its defence role. In a letter to Peace 
News two weeks ago he explained his 
position: “I am a member of HM Royal 
Navy. Since I joined I have realised that 
the navy is out of date for nuclear war; 
if this came the navy would be useless. 
Therefore I feel that I should do all I 
can to prevent nuclear war coming 
about. 

“Three years ago I joined CND. Since 
then I have been victimised because of 
my beliefs, but I am content to endure 
their punishments until they realise that 
it is a waste of money to keep me in 
the navy as I intend to cause as much 
discontent as I can. 

* At the beginning of December I be- 
came a member of the London Com- 
mittee of 100 since I feel that in this 
organisation I can achieve self-satisfac- 
tion knowing that I am against war. 
Since the navy found out that I was 
associated with the Committee I have 
done 24 days’ punishment. I have now 
been drafted from Portsmouth to Rosyth 
to HMS Gurkha and have had an escort 
all the way.” 

Last week we received a copy of another 
letter which Sydney Grayston directed 
both to Mr R. W. Mallalieu, the navy 
minister, and to the captain of HMS 
Gurkha: 

“Dear Sir, 

“T find that, owing to many discrepan- 
cies in your role of a peace-keeping 
force, I can no longer continue to serve 
on board HMS Gurkha or in the Royal 
Navy. 

“During the time I have served to date, 
I ‘have had a growing realisation that 


instead of defending democracy as I 
was first told, I have been the tool of 
the obsolete, superior officer class whose 
jobs I justify by my presence. 

“T can find no reason for continuing 
in a service whose prime object is to 
wage war, despite arguments to the 
conttary. Having taken advantage of my 
ignorance when I joined the service at 
the ‘responsible’ age of 16, I have no 
qualms about terminating my services 
with you now, after having served nearly 
six years in the ranks and after an 
attempt to leave the RN legally by buy- 
ing myself out, which was refused. 
“Despite being biased against your 
authority, I appreciate that there must 
be some of you sufficiently intelligent 
to sense the feeling of individuality that 
men in the RN have and are unable to 
express. Though some men, many men, 
feel the way I do about serving in a 
force that helps Britain to rate itself 
as a nuclear power, therefore threaten- 
ing the cause of peace rather than up- 
holding it, they can do nothing about 
their feelings due to social pressures of 
one kind or another. 

“T desert as a personal protest against 
the armed forces in general, and the 
navy in particular. Let me assure you 
that should you attempt to trace me you 
will find it increasingly difficult, as I 
have the full help and support of peace 
groups and other peace-loving people in 
civilian life. 

“Yours, in peace, S. V. Grayston.” 
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A letter from the chairman 


Dear Friend : 


“Annual” appeal. It is not an encouraging phrase to have to write. Nor, ! fear, to read. It is 
a little too reminiscent of the professional whine of an old-fashioned beggarman assuring a 
householder that if he receives his Christmas box he won't need to cal! again until Easter. 
With a sort of lurking implication that the middle of February will again find him on the 
doorstep with an entirely unprecedented hard-luck story of sudden illness which needs 
immediate, if temporary, relief. If the householder is also paying the same beggarman a 
regular ninepence a week for clearing the front garden and trimming the hedge he may 
very well begin to feel put upon. 


But news costs money and comment on the news also costs money, and if we want our 
news and our comment undistorted by occult financial considerations (which is the real 
price we pay for our remarkably cheap national press) then we must, as readers, make some 
effort to pay for it ourselves. In any event, the recent Devlin report on the press and the 
controversy surrounding its publication have made it clear that if the daily papers are going 
to stay cheap they are also going to become fewer and even more distorted. 


Of course, Peace News is distorted too. Not, | hasten to add, as a result of sinister 


machinations and groupings of power in the back rooms of the Caledonian Road, but quite 
simply because the paper does not have enough pages upon which to print every thing 
that the editor would like to print. Something can be done about this. 


But not before the accounts for the present financial year have been balanced, and the 
current debts all paid, which wil! cost £3,000 and must be done by January 31. Can you 
supply this insignificant sum? And, then, assuming that you have supplied it, can you also 
provide us with another £3,000 and thereby make the paper up to twelve pages every week? 
It still won't be as fat as The New Statesman and we shall still be requesting another hand- 
out next year. But if you think, as | do, that there is a type of article and news item which 
can only be read in Peace News and which we cannot do without reading, then you will be 
the sort of person who will appreciate the abrupt logic of the situation, and you will 
contribute accordingly. After all, if you hadn‘t done so, last year, there might very likely be 
no paper at all to be appealing to you, this year, for a renewal of your generosity. 


Yours sincerely, 


John Arden. 


Donations made out to Peace News Ltd, should be sent to the Hon Treasurer, Merfyn Turner, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Bankers’ order forms wil! gladly be sent to anyone able to make regular monthly or quarterly 
payments. 
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